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u T hor’s note 


This liook, which purports to he the 
description of a dream, is founded upon an 
experic;ncc which the author had while 
rcaoing the Gospel of St. Mai'k on the 
Mount df Olives during Holy Week and 
Easter 1928, at the time of the Jerusalem 
meeting of the International Missionary 
Council. 

His expectation, based upon the experience 
of a previous visit, had been that a study of 
the Gospels in the haunts of Jesus would help 
him to attain a clearer picture of the actual 
incidents there related as they were enacted 
on that Palestinian stage nearly 2000 years 
ago. Instead, what happened was that he 
found liimself imagining those same scenes 
re -enacted in his own country to-day. 

A lioliday in Wales in the summer of 1929 
gave him the opportunity of putting these 
di'cams and imaginings on paper. Later he 
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discovered that they were capable ofiicdpioif^ 
others besides himself, and so (hey have been 
published. 

It should perhaps be pointcxl out timt 
what the author conceives of a,s a fc-eivact- 
ment to-day of scenes that tuitk place r.ooo 
years a,i^o must not necessarily b‘c looked 
upon as his explanation of what actually 
took place then. In some cases it would 
be so, in others not, and in the case of the 
final scenes quite obviously not. 

It will help the reader if, before he starts 
to read, he grasps the general plan of this 
book. Let it be understood then that John 
Markham’s introduction describes an inci- 
dent in the mission field which is supposed 
to take place some time during the decade 
1960-70. In it the old missionary Simon 
Rockwell, in reminiscent mood, tells the 
story f)f his association with the; Great 
Teacher in earlier days. The reruaiirder of 
the book describes Simon Rockwell’s recol- 
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Icci-ions of happenings which took place at 
a time more or less contemporary with our 
owiij but closes with an incident which 
make;: clear that all that has gone before 
must I'K'. thought of as part of a dream. 
This little book, therefore, is not an addition 
to the imny lives of Christ that at present 
exist but is t:ather a meditation on the Gospel 
of St. Mark, taking the form of an imagina- 
tive reconstruction in terms of to-day of the words 
and scenes described in that Gospel. 



J O 11 N M A R K. H A M ’ S INTRODUCTION 

1'],' WHS towards the end of the rainy season. 
I'he Siirinar river was in flood and the roads 
liad tronc. My Mission station was cut off 
from any communication with the outside, 
world, and was likely to continue to be so for 
some time. It was nothing to worry about. 
Wc were used to it happening at this time of 
the year, and in any case we are at the back 
of beyond in a sort of pocket in the Hima- 
layas. I'ven in these days of enormously 
simplified cojjuminications we are under 
normal circumstances pretty much “ on our 
own.” 

I cannot protend that it is exactly a healthy 
spot towards the end of the rainy season, 
'fhat worried me a bit on this occasion 
because Simon Rockwell, my chief, was 
marooned with me, and he was getting old, 
and it was clear that he could not stand 
what he ust;d to in his early days. Somehow 
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J O H N M A B. K H A M ’ S I N T 15 f ) IJ U C '1' I O M 

Of otlief he had always seomctl v«> like 
to come and stay with us. On many 
occasions previously be had (old me about 
his eaflier life, but on this occasion lie made 
me feel that he was very deliberaiely re- 
miniscent, almost as thour'li in his remi- 
niscences he was making his iast«will and 
testament. And so, having little else to 
occupy me, and feeling a certain solemnity 
in being the repository of his confidences, I 
took the opportunity of jotting clown these 
reminiscences of his. As a matter of fact, 
he said very little about himself. Tits in- 
fluence in the Mission field was practically 
suprenne. With the possible exception of 
Paulsen, who was easily the most intrepid 
pioneer missionary of our limes, Tie was the 
greatest man I ever knew or evc'r shall Icnow. 

It is common knowledge that in his early 
days Rockwell was somewliat hoi-ltnipc'Ced 
and self-opinionated. I knew I hat at ( ate ( ime 
there was a rather sharp dilVerence of ojunioa 
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JOHN Markham’s introduction 

on a mallei- of Mission policy between him 
ami I’aulscn. I latlict think that in this 
l-’auIsen,\vho\vas the aggressor, was distinctly 
in the light. Anyhow, whatever Rockwell’s 
early rnislakcs may have been, he gave me 
the impression of having wonderfully mel- 
I(»wed as’the years went by, and I was not 
really siiipriscd that his reminiscences on 
the whole told me so little about himself 
and so much about the Great Teacher who 
shaped his life. It has been a wonderful 
thing for me that I have known and indeed 
have heen the intimate companion of both 
Rockv/ell and Paulsen. Both are gone now. 

’I 'he doctor in charge of our hospital in 
the valley on the otlier side of this mountain 
ran!',c is the man to -write aliout Paulsen, 
l ie saw more of him than I did. He has a 
literary .gift too which I do not pretend to 
jiossess. lie is the olivious man to write 
the history of this great Mission of ours in 
tl\o higji ]->laces of (ientral Asia, and indeed, 
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for the sake of out converts, I expect he will 
some day also write a imire serious biogtapliy 
of the Great Teacher. Be tliat as it may, ! 
have no doubt that it is my business Ut y,et 
down, on paper Rockwell’s iv.uiinisceiices 
as he told them to mo, and lo make tluau 
accessible for others. For behind liini ami 
Paulsen and all of us, the fount and inspira- 
tion and persistent cause of our htission 
is the figure of the Great 'readier, about 
whom Rockwell’s reminiscences, which 1 
shall now attempt to transcribe, are almost 
solely concerned. 

In what follows, then, you will understand 
that Rockwell is speaking and that ! am 
merely, as best 1 can, recording his words. 


T I f E R E M I N I S C E N C E S OF SIMON 
R O C K W E L E 

You have of Zecliei-son, the i-evival- 

iiif'. If you hiK.] II d ually heard him, as I did 
many a Hinc, cerlninly you would never 
forget hiifi. 

.It is long since I. was in the old country. 
They tell me that people do not listen much 
to sernir)ns nowadays and that a man like 
Zeeherson would not get much of a hearing 
now. I wonder! I don’t think people 
alter much from one generation to another, 
but .1 imagine i( is difficult for people to-day 
to realise (he influence Zeeherson had on his 
generation, for he really was unique. Of 
course there have l^een great prophets from 
lime to time iti the rcligpous history of our 
race, and of other races too for that matter, 
aiul in a sense Zeeherson was in the succes- 
sion of these, but I cannot help feeling that 
he was in a class by himself. His authority 
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was amazing, and yet, as .1 shall [icovc to 
yon, it was the authority ol: an c;;;;cntia!ly 
humble man. 

One unusual thing about him which illus - 
trates this authority was that, instead of 
going to men he made men come to him. 
What 1 mean is that tlic prophet i:> usually a, 
man who goes to the hauets oi:’ men and 
prophesies where men cannot help l.jut hear 
him. Zecherson did nothing of the sort. 
I do not think I ever saw him in a city. 
■Flc loathed cities and he despised most: of 
the external trappings of our so-called modern 
civilisation. Wearing only the simplest 
clothes, he camped out, usually in some 
raiher inaccessible place. 

You may wonder how it was that peojde 
heard of him and came to him, 1 confess 
I wondered myself, for he never courtotl 
publicity and despised sclf-adverliscment, 
treating rich and poor alike and not allowing 
any penson, still less atiy oriumisation, to 
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WHAT IF HE CAME ? 

“ boost ” him ; but notwithstanding, it 
almost seemed that the more he kept to 
himself the more people wanted to meet 
him, and they came to him literally by the 
thousand — all sorts of people, miners and 
tjuarrymen, farmers and shepherds, clergy 
and ministers, rich business and professional 
men from the Midlands and the South Wales 
towns, and even from London and other 
far-away places in England and Scotland. 

When I joined him he was preaching at a 
little place that you may never have heard 
of in the Black Mountains. It was quite a 
proldcm getting there, a still greater problem 
to get back to any place where one could 
spend the night in any comfort. The few 
inns near at hand were all full up and beds 
in the near-by farm-houses and villages were 
at a premium; but he did not seem to mind 
very much what happened to those who 
came out to listen to his message. 

i expect he thought that a night out in 
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the Open in the rain would <.lo some of us 
a power of good. At leas t tli af is ( bo i m| >re.s- 
sion he gave me, and I darcisay he was righi. 
He made ns all feel flabby and patnpejcd aiul 
soft, even those of us who b;ul had a prei.i y 
bard life before we came under bis inlluouce. 

Certainly part of his power lay hi the fact 
that he was a man with just one; burning' 
message. He conceived himself as a fore- 
rumicr preparing the way for some new 
manifestation of God in the life of the 
Cliurch, perhaps — though this he would trot 
actually affirm — a second corning,- of Christ, 
and it was in view of this tliat- his one 
demand of all of us was rcpetiliuice, fie 
took the greatest trouble to assure himself 
of the reality of the penitence of those 
who at his invitation rose uji iti his meetin/'s, 
came out before all the; assemliled people, 
and, kneeling in a row hel’oiv him, con- 
fessed their sins. It was then his custom 
to pray over each one itulivitiutdiy, ! h; 
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seemed to have a ceitaki intuition which 
told him whether a man’s penitence was 
real or not. 

The most amazing exhibition of this 
intuition that I witnessed was in relation 
to liim wliom we afterwards came to call 
the (':ij:eat*Teacher. The incident will also 
illustrate for you Zecherson’s real humility. 
It was towards evening and the crowd 
had thinned when these two met. They 
had, I think, known each other before, 
certainly they were relatives and had heard 
of one another. The change that came 
over Zecherson when he found himself 
face to face with this distant relative of 
his was remarkable. In a moment the 
denunciation and the righteous indignation 
and the hatred of sin all seemed to melt 
away and to be replaced by an overwhelm- 
ing' sense of the holy. The awe-inspiring, 
masterful preacher, who always gave one the 
impression that he feared no one but God 




and would do honour ro no one hui {.hx], 
became a servant ovcrpowcrinj’ly con:, ('ions 
of his own unimportance in coinparisoi! to 
the one who was itow with liiin, and who 
v/as utterly his master, and yet llierc v\'as 
this suddenly acquired new uiaster ol' his 
“numbered with the transqressorS,’’ or so it 
seemed, kneeling before him in the company 
of a few broken penitents and askittg for his 
prayers. For a moment it looked as though 
Zecherson would refuse to tleal with him 
as one of that company of jieni tents that 
knelt before him, Init some force f,>ver which 
he seemed to have no control jirevailcd and 
he went on with his work as tUou/'h nothing 
unusual had taken place. It was then there 
occurred something which 1 iiad it hard to 
describe, for you see it did not hanpen to m, 
but to the Great Teacher, as 1 shall call 
him now-~-he who hecarne /echetson’s 
master and mine. 

It seemed as though there was giveat to 
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him til: that moment some immediate and 
conscious contact with God, such as does 
not C(.)mc even to the holiest of people 
normally iti sacrament or prayer. His asso- 
ci'ation with the penitence that opened a 
new life lo ns sinners did, it seemed, in 
sotne sense mean lor him a new life, but it 
was an expci:icncc that was something other 
than is given to us sinful men. At the 
time I could not have begun to tell you 
w'hat liappened. Now I think I can, though 
even now I must speak in figurative lan- 
guage. Subscciuent events seem to have 
interpreted for me that strange tumultuous 
moment'. T know now that in that moment 
he, as it were, saw the heavens i:cnt asunder 
and the barrier between heaven and earth 
t<irn away . 1 1 e was in the immediate 

presence of God, a presence which fell upon 
him in so ck-linite a way as to appear abso- 
lutely tangible, a presence so certain as to 
be ai'l iculato ; and out of the heavens came 
19 


a voice which assiuxxl him once aiui for al! 
of his relationship to God and of liis mission 
in and for the world. 

In all this I had been only a, very partial, 
spectator; I was not near c'nouy,ii lo liear 
'.md see all that went on. Ivven then there 
came over me also somethin)"' of (be awe 
that clearly possessed Zeeherson in the 
presence of the Great Teacher, and I felt 
that I could no longer intrude upon them, 
so I slipped away; nor did I sec (.he Great 
Teacher again for a long time. It was only 
afterwards that I heard wha( look p,lace 
immediately alter this incident, and then 
only (hrough occasional relerences that he 
made to it in later days. 

It seems that after this tremendous experi- 
ence he felt impelled to seek the solitude of 
the mountains, and instead of e,oing hack 
to the place from whici-) he had coine lie 
sought lire silence of the mouiKains near at 
hand. Beyond the place where Zeeherson 
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wiif? prciic}iia!i; the toad gets nartower and 
less and less used, and finally tails off into a 
mere track among the mountains. Driven 
by flic new sense of vocation that had come 
to iiim tlic Great Teacher tramped along 
this track almost oblivious, as I should 
gather, of 1 ime and place and circumstance. 
After a while he left even this track. He 
wanted to be utterly alone and he started to 
climb up the steep sides of a little stream 
that tumbled down at that point to reach 
the larger river in tlie valley up which his 
path, had come, 'fhe way became more and 
more wild and desolate, and night began to 
fall; and the clouds gathered around him, 
spiritually as vadi as physically. Almost 
subconsciously he sought some kind of 
shelter, and ho found, a little tumble-down 
disused shepherd’s hut o.n the mountain-side ; 
and there he sat dowt,i and apparently there- 
abouts he remained for upwards of a month, 
so intent upon the task of discovering the 
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full cliaiucter of bis vocatiou :tad the tact.hocl. 
of its fulfilment as to be olfiivious of his 
bodily needs. From wbat he saitl to some 
of us later this must have l.ieen. a tijue. of 
extraordinary temptation, but if one is to 
say that at that time he was “ tcni]ited by 
Satan,” it is certain also tiiat one^must add 
that in the end “the angels ministered unto 
him,” for when he returned he was utterly 
serene, and that serenity never left him 
thereafter. 

Well, you know how it went with Zecher- 
son. In the end they killed him. I do 
not mean that they cut off his head — -that 
kind of thing is not done nowadays, but 
they killed him none the less, ot: at any rate 
they condoned his death. You remember 
how openly he began to attack immorality 
in high places and how ruthlessly he exposed 
and attacked the whole seajuy side of the 
race course and the dance hall. Many 
important people and popular fiivouritcs 
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c;inu; ifi ibi: his castigation. The public got 
angty with him and so, of course, the news- 
papers for the most part sided against 
him anti wrote of him as if he were a 
Inilf-vviiict! fanatic or a Pecksniff; and when 
in one of his rare visits to more populous 
rcsoris begot mishandled by a race-course 
gang and was so seriously injured that his 
working days were done, it was very gener- 
ally held that “ he had only got his deserts.” 
“ It wasn’t any business of his to interfere 
with other people’s pleasures,” and so, in 
the popular phraseology, “ he was asking 
for it ” ; anyhow, “ he got it,” and his voice 
was silenced. I'his was a great relief to 
certain irapoitant people who were very 
nervous as to what he was going to say 
and do next, Ihe newspapers moralised on 
tJ'ic dangers of fanaticism. Writers in the 
religious Pjrcss, while speaking with well- 
simulafcd horror of the race-gangs, made it 
cpiite clear that they could not possibly 
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condone the “excesses” and in ^t!,cne)'al the 
whole course of the extm-ccclcsiast ical at;( i vi- 
tics of Zeeberson. In their diilefcnl ways, 
without exception, the various onvans cil' ihc 
religious Press criticised him aiK.! his w'ork, 
chiefly, I think., because lie did not i)cloni'; 
to and could not possibly be placvd in any 
one of the sects or parties whieli they served. 

So Zecherson was silenced, and then it 
was that the Great Teacher started his mis- 
sion which was so fundamentally to change 
my whole outlook on life and indeed the 
lives of all of us. 

You will gather from what I shall subse- 
quently tell you liow different his methods 
were firom those of his great forcnmner 
Zecherson. He too preached rei-^entancc as 
his predecessor had done, but lu' tUd iiot use 
tbo methods of the revivalist aiul he movetl 
in and out among mci» in a way that 
Zeche.rson never did; indeed lie was iji this 
respect almost the antithesis of Zeciicrson, 
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who .kojit; liimsclf fipart from men while the 
Great '.['caclict: was the most accessible person 
whom I ever met or heard of. Men, women 
and childreri wouhl approach, him at all times 
and in all places as if they had known him all 
their lives, and as it' they were not conscious 
of atiy l;)ffi:ticr Ijctween them and him. So 
much, so that they were not really conscious 
of his extraordinary accessibility. They 
just took it for granted. From this you 
might imagine that there was no severity 
in his teaching, but juni would be wrong, 
fic preached repentance and expected peni- 
tence just as Zeeherson did, but his preaching 
of it; was positive, wliile Zeeherson’s, as I 
look back to it, was negative. (I would not 
liavc you tbink that in saying this I am 
crittcisitigf Zeeherson. You .must break up 
the catih before the seed can be sown. 
Zeeherson plonghed the soil.) Moreover, 
the; Great 'I'eacher, while asking men to 
repent, always added t:o liis call to penitence 
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a call to believe in the /glorious tnessa/^e oi' 
Freedom and j^ower and newness of life 
which he btoughl: ibem. b; was (his hui;ci: 
which seemed the chief pact of Iiis niessa!;c. 
Indeed it was this pact which ahnosi' always 
came first in the order of its proeJamation, 
His emphasis was on a new way < )i,” Hl'e, whta c 
God Himself would have umiucslioncd and 
unimpeded rule in all the life and work and 
thought of men. This life was just waiting 
to be lived, capable of bein!> lived now, 
only it could not be lived by men unless 
somehow they could really repent- and 
believe in its possibility, really believe that 
God meant it, and was just wailing- and 
yearning to bring it about. 1 Ic was insistent 
Upon this point. It was as (houpji (here 
was a whole new undiscovered country at 
our very doors waiting for us to enter 
now — a country where Gml ruled absolutely 
and men obeyed His rule alisohitely, but a 
country into which men simply could not 
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iro isnlcKS they loathed sin and loved and 
trash’d God with all their heart and soul 
anil mind. Bat T am digressing — what I 
am dtiv'in;',- at will become clearer to you 
as 1 (t-'ll you some of the incidents of his 
life; that i witnessed and some of his words 
that 1 heai'd. 


Perhaps I had better tell you first of all 
how iny brother and I came to join forces with 
the Great Teacher. I have told you that we 
had been disciples of Zeeherson. But our 
break with our okl life ditl not come then, 
although I suppose our preparation for the 
break did, I mean when eventually the 
Great Teacher called us to join him we 
were ready and we never for otie moment 
hesitated. T'his was, of course, partly due 
to the compelling nature of the one who 
called us: “compelling” you understand, 
not “ xloiuinating.” It is difficult to find 
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]anp;ua<:>e to express the difference, allhough 
the difference is almost iniinitely grcai. 
No, it was not just tlie majestic sense o(‘ 
vocation that accottipanied his call which 
made us immediately follow him. We 
were not poor men, though, most jicople 
would have thought of us as sucli, and we 
had kid aside sufficient, as we thouglit it, 
both for our own needs and the needs of 
our families, though our ideas of what was 
sufficient were, I suppose, different from 
those of many of our contempo,rarics. The 
influe.ace of Zecherson had, I. think, already 
cilcctively destroyed in. us any desire for 
luxury. We really preferred singile things 
and a simple life and simple pleasures for 
ourselves, and so did those who were 
dependent on us. But his inllucncc had 
d<'>nc more. It had prepared us f< )r action, 
and that is a very great thing indeed. It is 
one thing to desire to follow a leader, quite; 
another thing actually to get on your feet 
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and sturl- tlK; pj:c)ccss of following. We 
were rcfuly for an active following of the 
Clrcal. 'I'cachct when he called us. Evet 
since we had l)ecn witli Zechei'son we knew 
that somctliin” of this sort would happen 
sooner or later. Association with the Great 
I'eachcr alreatly, short as it had been during 
the period of his association with Zecherson, 
had clinched the matter. It would not be 
true to say that we were waiting for the call, 
but we were ready for it. And when one 
day the Great Teacher suddenly came to us 
there on tlie jetty at Forth Llanfair as we 
were attending to our tackle and preparing 
our nets— for we were fishermen, you 

know we just handed over cvety thing 

to the others and joined him. Then we 
went on to another boat a little further 
alonir the jerty and he invited two friends of 
ours to join him as well. These men felt as 
we did about things, and their father also was 
in sympatlvy with all our hopes and religi- 
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(Hxs aspirations. They too i!nmc'(lials.-!y rx;- 
sponded to his call just as we luid done. So 
there were four of ns, myself and n\y l)rt)ther 
Anilrew and our friends James and John, 
who as the Great 'I'eacher put it, half 
jokin^rly, were scttin!<- out (o ralcli men 
instead of fish. 

My experience is that only when you 
have actually embarked upon an undertaking 
do you begin to realise the relative import- 
ance of the various difficulties it presents, 
even if you have previously foreseen them. 
One of the greatest dilticullies of our mission 
turned out to he (hat instead of g,oing away 
from the haunts of men as Zeeherson had 
done, we sought their comjiany, and instead 
of putsuing some abnormal metliod of 
approach, such as he had, we used what 
might be described as the normal apjitoachcs 
to the hearts of men. Not until we had 
started ou our mission did I realise that 
Zeeherson, by cutting himself olf from men. 
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b,ad, as a matter of fact, taken the easier 
path. ; for Iry making no attempt to give his 
message and fulfil his mission through the 
ordinajy channels provided by religious 
organisations, he had escaped innumerable 
diflicultics and made his task thereby at once 
infinitely easier and infinitely less important. 
The way of the ascetic is a way of escape, 
and it is a way the Great Teacher would not 
take. I confess that at the outset I thought 
Zecherson’s was the harder path and ours 
the easier. I soon came to change my 
mind. 

Here were we, you understand, burning 
with a message to give. The ordinary 
channels through which it would seem such 
messages should be given were to our hand. 
But how were we to use them ? You are 
not to imagine i:xom this that at this time I 
had. any message of my own that I myself 
was Inirning to deliver. My message was 
the Great Teacher himself. I wanted to 
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deli vet him, SO to speak. T wanted liitn to 
be listened to, him to be acclaimed, him to 
be followed. I was merely om; of his patty, 
little mote than a camp follower. But liow 
could he deliver his messatre through the 
“ ordinary channels ” ? 

Take a place like Forth Llanfeiir, where 
my home was and where we started our 
work. Its population is somewhere in the 
region of three thousand. It has an ancient 
church with traditions going back, to the 
early days of British Christianity; and it 
has, for its size, an extraordinary .number of 
chapels with traditions which, if not so 
long as those of the Welsh Chui:ch, are, 
to their members, equally precious and just 
as sacred. Then just outside tire town 
there is a little Roman Catholic institution 
with a chapel of its own ; and in addition, to 
all these the.fe arc two mission halls wliich do 
not seem to have any particular ecclesiastical 
connection — one belongs to the people 
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called Flymourii Bfethren and the othet was 
stalled as a ptivate venture by a godly old 
layman some (lliy years ago, in order to reach 
a type of individual who did not seem to be 
cafeted foi', or at any rate was not reached, 
by the other religious communities in the 
place. This mission was now carried on by 
his son. N ow the extraordinary thing is that 
when the Great Teacher came to Forth 
Llanfair the only place available for him at 
first was this little unattached mission hall. 
I do not want you to think he complained 
about this ; he didn’t, he j ust took it for 
granted — took it for granted in the sense 
that here at once was proof, if proof were 
desired, for the need of men’s penitence. 
It was just what lay bcliind a condition of 
afiairs like tdiis that he meant to deal with. 
It was a disease, which had, as one of its 
symptoms, tliis i;adical lack of fellowship, 
that he came to expose and to cure. Again 
I do not want you for a moment to think 
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that he cut himself off from the life of the 
organised Churches. 1 never saw ;iny sip,n 
of this. The sequel will show tlwit they 
often cut him ofl^ but he certainly did not 
cut himself off. As a child he had ]^ccn 
brought up in a godly Irome and his 
attendance at the various means of grace 
which had been available for him was 
regular and systematic, and as far as was 
possible it continued to be so all the time I 
was with him. Of this matter I may have 
occasion to speak later, but the plain fact 
was that as a hy/mn, with a prophetic 
message to give, the only places easily acces- 
sible to him, apart from the open air, were 
conventicles such as the one he actually 
used at the opening of <5ur missioit at Potth 
Llanfair. Afterwards at one period of his 
mission, most, though by no means all, of 
the denominational sanctuaries were open 
to him. But the initial difliculty was, as 1 
have indicated, that ihe ordinary channels 
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whereby religious influences are brought to 
Ijcar <)n the community were simply not 
available. 

Well, to reiurn to my story. On the 
Sunday of which I am thinldng of he went 
into this litUc mission hall. Whether he had 
spoken previously to its leader or not I do 
not know, but anyway an opportunity soon 
presented itself for him to give his testimony. 
The place was well filled and the impression 
that he immediately made was simply over- 
whelming. Perhaps this is the right moment 
to say something about him as a teacher, 
because it was often, as on this occasion, his 
amazing capacity to teach which so impressed 
people. They bad never heard anything like 
it before. Professional religious teachers of 
various kinds were familiar to them all. 
But this teacher was utterly different, and it 
was not only the clarity of his utterance and 
the simplicity and even homeliness of his 
illust.ration that went direct to their hearts 
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{ind undersl:andiftgs, it was a ccttaiu. “ oduT- 
iiess ” which he possessed that made then! 
feel that his wotds came with tlic authority 
of the most high God. (.)the(: mett mod iated 
tnith ; he n>as tmt% if you undetstand whal; 
I mean. 

I temember this occasion particularly be- 
cause of something rather startling which 
took place during his preaching. As is 
always liable to happen in moments of 
deep corporate religious emotion, one of 
those present, a person presumably suffering 
from some functional nervous disorder, be- 
came violently excited. All of us were con- 
scious of the presence of God, really over- 
whelmingly so, and there w'crc moments 
when most of the people were awed and 
almost frightened by a feeling tliat they were 
near something unutteraldy lioly. I cannot 
explain the sensation, I can only record it. 
This awful sense of the presence of God 
was too much for this distressed, mind, and 
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die pool fellow rose from his place shout- 
ing and screaming. For a moment it 
seemed as though the meeting would break 
up in turmoil. But the teacher uttered 
what 1. can only describe as a word of com- 
mand and the poor fellow gave a shout 
which sounded for all the world like a 
capitulation — like some mysterious accept- 
ance by his will of an authority greater than 
the authority of the disease which held him 
in its grip. Then he sat quietly down in 
his seat and was immediately his own real 
self again. A calm that you could almost 
feel seemed suddenly to pervade the hall in 
which we were gathered. I do not think 
'<my of us had any doubt but that: we had 
been witnesses of some outpouring of heal- 
ing power which was different from any- 
thing we had seen before. After the meet- 
ing was over everybody was talking about 
it and about liim to whose teaching they 
had been listening. Soon, I can assure you, 
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everybody ia thul: part of Wales was talking' 
about him. 

Aftot the mcctiiu!; was over he went home 
with Andrew and me. 1 liad sickness in the 
htnisc. My uiothci:-ia-law was seriously 
ill and things, I am bound to say, were rather 
at sixes and sevens. Our home Vas a very 
simple affair. Wc did for ourselves, of 
course, and — ^well, you know what that 
means whai there’s illness in the house. So 
many people don’t know it, tliough ! and 
so cannot sympathise with and understand 
the problems of the homes of the people. 
ThcGrcat 'I'eacher did. I ncvei- knew anyone 
like him for sensing a situati<m, f tell you 
he came into that home of mine with just the 
same serenity and awesome sense of power 
that had seemed to emanate from him in 
the meeting hall, and when ral;hcr apologc;ti- 
cally my wife told lum of her mother’s illness 
he just seemed to take over the whole burden 
of the thing; he went with her straight 
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k) liet inothct’s foom and took the sick 
woman’s hand in his — ^well, all I can say is 
that something happened. I am not gteatly 
interested in the explanation clevet people 
giv<; to these things, unless, having explained 
them, they can do them themselves or help 
somel)odyhlsc to do tliem; all I know is that 
his influence was such that in a few minutes 
the house was running as though nobody had 
ever thought of illness and my mother-in- 
law was, as she normally was, my wife’s 
greatest stand-by in all the work of the home. 

That evening too was one that I shall 
never forget. Have you ever thought 
how many people there are around you 
who are suffering either in mind or body or 
soul Just occasionally it comes over me 
and really I can hardly bear it. Fortunately, 
I do not seem to be able to concentrate 
upon it. My mind switches ofl' on to 
something else and for the moment the 
strain of ii: all ceases. But I believe this 
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consciousness of the presence of anlTcvjnir, 
was always with the Great Teaclu;r, and 
somehow he was big enough to i-nJure it. 
That evening the sick and the suffetitig- 
from all over the town came to my house, 
and he healed many of them — and here is 
a curious thing. Normally whai* a huhl-)ub 
there would be if a crowd gathered around 
somebody’s house in circumstances like this. 
In point of fact that crowd was silent 
almost like the crowds during the silence of 
an Armistice day. He held them all in the 
thraldom of a peace which was beyond 
understanding. At the time nobody felt 
that it needed to be explained ; but: 1 have, 
I confess, asked myself since how much of 
the liealing which took place that night and 
at other times was due just to the pervading 
p:resence of that peace. His possessiotr of 
an astonishing quality of peace was always 
apjiatent, and to those {)f us wlro were near 
him it: was given to know something of 
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how he acquired and maintained it. You 
will recollect what a tremendously heavy 
day he had had on this occasion of which 
[ am speaking, though as you never saw 
power visibly go out from him in the heal- 
ing of poor sick, folk, I do not believe you 
can really "understand the strain of such a 
day. liven for those of us who just 
watched, the strain was almost more than 
we could bear. Yet long before daylight he 
was up and about. All the rest of us were 
asleep, or we should have tried to dissuade 
him from doing what he actually did. 

I do not think you have ever been to 
Forth Llanfair, have you ? It is in its way 
a busy little place, but it is right on the edge 
of some of the wildest and most inaccessible 
country in Wales. From the back of my 
little house you can go straight up a valley 
whicli is very wild and quite uninhabited 
except foi: a few sheep and an occasional 
shcpiierd, whose wonderful dogs do most 
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of the work of shepherding on such iiill- 
sides. Up the valley runs an old disused 
road, and when we found he was not in his 
room, I guessed that the master liad gone 
there to get cpiet for the prayer and 
meditation with which he alv'ays In;/', an the. 
day. But I did not bargain tor 'what luid 
actually happened. 

After going on for a little and seeing no 
sign of him, I was just turning back tliiaking 
he must have gone in some other direction 
after all, when I saw an old shepherd on the 
hill-side and, coming up with him, I learned 
that the Great Teacher was far up the 
valley. The old shepherd had been out 
early and had been surprised to see uj) near 
a disused quarry a man in the aliiiudc of 
prayer. .He saw him, he said, from the 
other side of the valley. He was t| n i ( e posi- 
tive aboirt it and seemed to be cert-.iiu that 
it was the person 1 was cncpiirio!!, affer. 1 
went back home and, after we had had a 
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bil:e of food, all four of us started up the 

valley. 

it really was rather worrying, because the 
people in Perth I.lanfair were immensely 
im[)rcsscd by bis words and work of the day 
before, and already at brcaldfast time the 
crowds \Verc around the house again. It 
seemed to us a great opportunity for our 
mission that the Great Teacher was losing. 
I did not understand either his mission or 
his method then as I do now ; and, as a 
matter of fact, I thought it really rather 
foolish and unpractical and feeble of him to 
let an opportunity like this slip. People do 
not care to wait about for somebody who 
doesn’t turn up. It was almost like failing 
to keep an engagement to speak — the hall 
packed with people, you know, and the 
speaker not turning up. You cannot do 
that sort of thing indefinitely, people don’t 
like it. Not that he had promised to meet 
with them again, but we all took for granted 
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he would, whicli, so fa.i: as oui-iccli(i^>s wctx; 
concerned, amounted to much the same 
thing. So off we went, and a couple of 
hours later, mark you, we found him and, I 
confess, I really was upset with him. Wc 
told him how all the people were waiting- 
for him and all he said was : “ Let us go 
on. We must preach in the other towns. 
That is what I came to do, that is what I 
must put first. However important the 
healing of bodies may be (and so important 
is it that I have positively to fight the 
inclination to spend all my time on it), 
the healing of the soul comes lirst. They 
are in no mood now in Forth Llanfair to think 
about their souls, they can only think abo’ut 
their bodies; so we must go elsewhere.” 
And on we went. Tlicrc was no alternative. 
I never could argue witlx him ; t houglx, as 
you know well, I am quite capable of 
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a soft of ititiefary. Andfew went back to tell 
tlicm at hoinc what was happening and to get 
our si uff and liting it on to the place where we 
ijiiendcd to spend the next night.' — ^Andrew 
always did, that kind of thing — ^you never met 
him, I (hiak, — Life became a much harder 
thing for many people when he “passed 
over.” — He would have no difficulty in get- 
ting there in advance of us because he would 
be going by train or motor ’bus, while we 
were tramping it. And by the way all through 
our mission we almost always walked, find- 
ing that rapid transport more often than not 
meant scamped work — (it is a real difficulty in 
this modern civilisation of ours that so many 
people mistake hurry and hustle and bustle 
for work, when of course they are so often 
just waste of time). I confess that as I 
thoug, ht of our programme I was less worried 
when I considered that the news of him 
would quickly travel up the valleys, and 
that, although the crowds at Forth Llanfair 
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would be disappointed, thcte would bo other 
c I'o wds elsewhere . And so it p to v etb ! ) ur i ng 
the next few weeks we tramped l hroii ”h Caer - 
narvon and Anglesey, Denbigh, Mcrif>noth 
and Montgomery, and every whoi'c we went- 
he preaclicd. When they would let him lu; 
preached in the various places of worship, 
and soon most of these, though by no means 
all, were open to him. In many places tor), 
the kind of healings we had seen in Forth 
Llanfair were repeated. 

I remember one poor fellow especially; 
he was the victim of a particularly loathsome 
disease and he waylaid fhe Great 'I'cachcr 
and, kneeling down before him, begged to 
be healed. We others must have looked 
askance at him and were certainly incredulous 
and hopeless at the spectacle of such a case, 
for this was a dilFercnt kind of disease from 
the others that had been healed. But the p( )or 
fellow turned away fr<.)m us and riveting 
his eyes on the Great Teacher he said---and 
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lie obviously meant it — “ If you will, I Icnow 
you can.” Then I saw something I shall 
never forget. 1 have told you that the 
disease was loathsome. I saw an exquisitely 
tender look come into the eyes of the 
Great Teacher and he put his hand out 
and touched liim, not as you or I might 
touch a noisome thing, but almost as 
though he were fondling this poor outcast 
human being. I knew then that all sense of 
the loathsomeness of disease was for him 
drowned in a great sea of pitying sympathy. 
I looked at the man’s face. I cannot 
describe it — unless as like the incredulous 
devotion of a dog who, expecting chastise- 
ment, receives the caress of his master’s hand. 
As he touched him the master said, “ Very 
well, then, T do mil your return to perfect 
health ; from this moment you arc cured.” 
And then again my eyes sought the face 
of the Great 'I'cacher, and what I saw 
there was an expression of such severity 
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as to suggest that he was now an/!;!y with 
himself, and it was with extraordinary ;;t crn~ 
ness that he told the healed man to pp 
straight up to one of the great hosjrii:a'ls l o 
get such examination as would indicate tiiat 
his cure was permanent. And he went (,ui 
to say (and this he reiterated), that on no 
account was a word to be said to anyone as 
to how the cure had come about. But of 
course the man did tell others. He simply 
could not keep it to himself, and the result 
was that our evangelistic mission was practi- 
cally stopped for the time being, for we 
were unable to go openly into any town 
and had really to take refuge among the 
mountains ; but even in the most inaccessible 
places people found us. 

It is a strange thing to say, but i be- 
lieve it is the truth that bis capacity to heal 
nearly ruined our evangelistic mission. I'he 
problem created was of course ntU: of bis 
making : he could heal both the body and the 
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soiil. Tlic pi'oblcm was with the people. 
T never rcalisecl before how much we human 
beings have allowed ourselves to become 
obsessed with bodily needs. So long as the 
jjcoplc felt tliat be could and perhaps would 
heal their bcxlics they would not give a 
moment’s thought to the condition of their 
souls, and, strange to say, for most of them 
the cure of the body was not in any way a 
preliminary to the cure of the soul. Bodily 
griefs merely gave place to bodily enjoy- 
ments. In a word, I came to see that the 
immediate fear of a healing mission which 
came to him at the outset at Forth Llanfair 
was entirely well-founded. He was right 
and we were wrong. But I did not come 
to see this easily, and I look back with 
shame to the many occasions when, by 
bragging to people about his healing powers, 
I frustrated all his attempts at gaining 
privacy. 

By now Forth I.lanfair, so far as the 
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difficulties attendant upon publicity were 
concerned, was no worse than any other 
place for him and his mission ; and naturally 
we who were with him wanted to vp ht)nio 
and see our own people. So tmt' evening we 
returned there, arriving after d.iric. There 
was no possibility of our preventing people 
from knowing that he had conic back, and 
early next morning there was a crowd out s idc 
the house. The Great Teacher opened the 
door and, standing before the porch in our 
tiny little front garden, preached to them 
and taught them. Later, one or two of the 
ministers of religion came up. The crowd 
made way for them and they took their 
stand with him there behind the railings in 
our little garden, wdiile he preached. All the 
time the sick people were gathering on the 
outskirts of the crowd, but they could not 
make their way through it to get to him. 
There was one particularly sad case of a 
young fellow who was paralysed, lie had 
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succeeded in getting his friends to bring 
iiini on a stretcher, for he was past walking. 
They arrived, however, long after the 
crowd had collected, and could not possibly 
push their way through it ; so, going up a 
back street, they brought the poor chap in 
through our kitchen door, right through the 
house and out at the front door, and laid 
down the stretcher just beside the Great 
Teacher while he was preaching, and near 
where the ministers were standing. At the 
time the Great Teacher was speaking, as he 
so often did, of the necessity of faith — faith 
in God, faith in His fatherly love, faith in the 
new realm of righteousness and peace over 
which the Father God ruled, and which 
was awaiting the entrance of those who 
came in penitence for past sin, in longing 
for forgiveness and in absolute trust in God. 
While he was speaking, the Master had 
almost subconsciously taken in what was 
going on round him, and it was, you might 
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say, in immediate illustration of l iis teach iiig' 
that he suddenly turned round to the paralytic 
and said to him, “ My boy, your sins arc 
for o-iven you.” It was startling. After what 
ho had been telling the people it implied that 
he knew what was in this p(;or paralysed 
young man’s mind, and that without saying 
a word to him or questioning him in any 
way, he knew that he had got before him a 
real penitent and one who was ready to 
enter into the new relationship with God 
of which he had been speaking, and the 
new kind of life which was the fruit of 
that relationship. I confess I myself was 
startled by the authority of the utterance. 
You must remember that the Miastcr was 
a young layman and not what the world 
would consider a highly educated one at 
that, and he was using words that came very 
strangely from the lips of one in his worldly 
position. It was the voice of unquestioned 
religious authority and it was frankly 
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challenging, i-equiring no sanction of Church 
or religious organisation. 

I could sec that one or two of the 
clergy and ministers who were there did not 
like it. I do not know whether it was that 
they felt they ought at least to have been 
called into consultation with him as it 
were, or whether they were jealous of him, 
or whether they thought he was a fanatic and 
were doubtful what all this kind of thing 
was going to lead to. At any rate it was 
clear that they either were really shocked or 
pretended to be so. As it turned out, this 
was obvious not only to us who watched 
their faces, but also to the Teacher himself, 
although he had not been watching them. 
Intuitively he had known what we only 
found out later, that in reality some of them 
at any rate had come heresy-hunting and 
prepared to find fault. Suddenly he turned 
towards them and asked them what they 
were worrying about. “ This authority of 
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mine that fot some reason you. sccui to 
doubt and even to resent comes to me,” he 
said, “apart from th.eo.logical training and 
the grace of ordination aiul tin.’; settijij,’ 
apart by the Church; it has nothing to do 
with office. It is not part of a ptofessional 
equipment such as the doctor has For his 
ministry of healing. Gifts of healing both 
of body and soul are mine, but they came 
to me by no human mediation. A man 
who is set apart by God to cany out His 
purposes is not necessarily tied up to 
traditional ways and means, nor need he 
necessarily be chosen from among y our own 
number. It may well be, as in my case, 
that someone unlcnown to the Churches, 
outside their organisation, without their 
special privileges, with no office or emolu- 
ment or status, becomes the special vehicle 
of God’s revelation. Wliich do you think 
is easier for an uninitiated and unlicensed 
person like me to perform — the functions 
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of the priest or the functions of the doctor ? 
Well, ]. who am neither the one nor the other 
can and will exercise the functions of both. 
I have mediated to this young fellow the cure 
for the disease of his soul, and I now choose 
to mediate to him the cure for the disease 
of his body. Perhaps, seeing the obvious 
reality of the cure of the body, you will then 
more readily believe in the reality of the 
cure of the soul.” Then he turned to the 
young man, and said, “ My boy, get up off 
that stretcher, roll it up, and take it home 
with you. You have no further use for it.” 
Up the young man got, rolled up the stretcher, 
slung it under his arm as though it had been a 
mere nothing, gave a startled look of speech- 
less gratitude in the direction of the Master 
and strode throitgh the gate; the crowd 
opened a way, and he walked straight home. 

To say that people were amazed is to put 
it mildly. The incident was, of course, utterly 
unique in the experience of all of us. The 
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curious thing is that I could see that many 
of the crowd, like some of the ministers, 
were doubtful about the whole thing, and 1 
confess that my friends and I could not 
help wondering whether there was not 
something in the fears that these clergy and 
ministers obviously had. It was rather 
uncanny. There is a very narrow margin 
between awe and fear, and authority such 
as the Teacher had exhibited was for most 
of us a rather fearsome thing to come in 
contact with. And fear is the source of so 
much of the evil of the world ; that is why 
faith is so essential. After that most of the 
clergy and ministers who were there got up, 
and soon they and the people drifted away. 
But one of the ministers remained and 
attached himself to us. Afterwards when- 
ever we were in Forth IJanfair he was one 
of our company and he became a great 
friend of the Master. This incident of the 
healing of the paralysed young man seemed 
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o^’-c.f, but there was something about it 
none the less that made me doubtful about 
the future. 

Later we went down to the jetty, and 
there the Master spoke in the open air to 
all and sundry. 

It was about this time, so far as I can re- 
member, that, instead of preaching to the 
regular churchgoers, he began to preach to 
those who were, as you might say, outside 
the Churches, and sometimes even outcasts 
of society. It was now indeed that he added 
to our small number of immediate followers 
one who was not only out of touch with 
the religious activities of our town, but 
notoriously so. I must say that the rest 
of us had at the time the gravest doubts 
as to the. wisdom of this action, though 
close association with the new recruit very 
soon made us change our minds about this. 
The Master followed this up, moreover, 
by openly associating with some of the 
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more doubtful characters of the town, and 
becominj> really intimate wi(h them, Amon<- 
the chutch-going folk the thing became 
rather a scandal, and some of the religicuis 
leaders — ^not only ministers of religiosi, l,)iit 
also some <3f the leading laymen aiul women 
— spoke to me and the others ab< >nt it, urging 
us to bring our influence to bear ujion the 
Master to prevent him behaving in this way. 
They said that whether he was openly 
attached to any of the Churches or not, it 
brought them all into disrepute. Now 
frankly I should, I think, have been disposed 
to agree with them but for the fact that I 
had seen the Master in the presence of these 
doubtful characters. Yoir had only got 
to sec him with them to realise the utter 
impossibility of their contaminating' Ids 
blaming purity. 

His permanent influence upon some few 
of them was most remarkable, and tlic 
curious thing was that many of these people 
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loved having him with them and loved to 
do him honour. What worried me when 
I came to think about it, was that the very 
same people who thus loved him, hated 
so many of the people they called religious 
folk. They did not desire the company of such 
and they had no desire to do them honour. 
Indeed, at first I thought that their attitude 
towards the Master was what it was because 
they wanted to spite the Church people 
who were inclined to look askance at him, 
but this I found was not wholly so; there 
were other reasons. They tolerated me 
and my friends; nay, more, I think they 
liked us. But it was clear that our passport 
for entry into their circle of friendship was 
that we, like they, were real friends of the 
Master. When we talked to him about these 
criticisms of his actions and his friendships 
he replied enigmatically that he was a 
physician of souls, and that it was diseased 
souls and not healthy ones upon which he 
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wanted to exercise his healing gifts. Th.a,t 
was about as near sarcasm as lie ever rcaclicd, 
because, of course, all of us in church, 
both ministers and people, are for over talk- 
ing of ourselves as miserable sinners. This 
word of his set me thinking. Were we 
church-going folk really conscious of our 
need ? And how could God help us unless 
we were really so ? And what is the good of 
going on calling yourself a miserable sinner- 
in your prayers and reiterating it in your 
hymns if all the time when you think erf 
sin you think of somebody other than your- 
self doing the sinning ? 

And then another thing: many of the 
social outcasts and non-church-going folk 
of our town at once recognised the sub- 
limity of the Great Teacher, even if they did 
not follow him; whereas so many of the 
so-called religious folk did not. "^iTt these 
so-called religious folk really were in so 
many ways living better, cleaner and socially 
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more uscfui lives than these outcasts whom 
lie hefricntled, who had cut themselves off 
from all religious observance, and as far as 
possible had tried to keep God out of their 
lives. 

It was all very worrying, and it was not 
made any less so by the criticism we followers 
of his were ourselves getting in consequence 
of our attachment to the Great Teacher. 
My own parish priest took me very seriously 
to task. Being on this mission with the 
Great Teacher, I had not been attending 
the Church services regularly of late. He 
quite rightly put it down to my relations 
with the Great Teacher. He said I had 
become a mere undenominationalist, which 
I suppose I had, if that was what the 
Great Teacher was, as my parish priest 
had seemed to imply; moreover, said he, 
I was neglecting the means of grace, 
and so on; but the truth was that the 
presence of the Great Teacher was a far 
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more potent means of grace for me than 
any I had known heretofore, and this was a 
fact of experience which was for me beyond 
question. Later I talked the whole thing 
out with the Master himself, and he was 
quite clear about it, suggesting to my critic, 
when at length he got the chance, that so 
long as I could be with him in his work, 
other means of grace might conceivably be 
subsidiary. I might need the splendid old 
routine of the Churches’ worship and life 
of devotion again later, should his bodily 
presence be taken ftom me, wliich he seemed 
to imply might well happen in the not far 
distant future. But this di fference of op i nion 
between him and the religious leaders 
really went deeper. He seemed to think 
that they were making means of grace into 
ends in themselves, and I am bound to say 
that even then, almost against my will, I 
felt he was right. It certainly had been 
so in my church. Our clergyman was cver- 
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lastingly telling ns, if not by actual word, 
then always by implication, to make out 
communions more frequently and to make 
them fasting, and so on. He never seemed 
to me to worry about the ends these com- 
munions were meant to serve, and the ends 
this fasting was meant to serve; the com- 
munions and the fastings tended to become 
a positive fetish. My friends used to tell 
me that they were faced with the same kind 
of problem in different forms in other places 
and communions. Though in their case 
apparently some other kind of fetish was 
set up. 

Association with the Great Teacher made 
me feel more and more that the Churches 
were all of them, in their differing ways, 
going wrong in matters like this. They 
were not putting first things first. They 
were so often putting the emphasis in 
the wrong place. Here was this new 
spiritual movement created by the Great 
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Teacher and here were the Churches trying 
to put him and us, who were inilucnced 
by him, into their own schemes of thought 
and action and devotion. They wanted 
to enclose us in their owti system, t:o make 
us conform to their own traditional usage; 
and the plain fact was that it could not be 
done. I began to have the quite horrible 
experience of feeling that both the Master 
himself and we who followed him were 
out of place in the regular church services 
to which we sometimes went. Wc felt 
uncomfortable, and, strange to say he, whose 
presence brought comfort to the restless 
souls of so many, made many inside the 
Churches feel supremely uncomfortable when 
he was present. It was all very diilicult 
to explain. I think the Church had some- 
how lost that splendid freshness and resilience 
which existed in the early days of Chris- 
tianity, and which it partially regained during 
seasons of revival that had taken place from 
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time to time in the coutse of its history. 
Putting the new thought and inspiration 
which he brought into the normal life and 
activity of the Churches was, said the Great 
Teacher, like sewing a brand new bit of 
cloth on to a moth-eaten coat and expecting 
it to hold, or like pumping air into a 
rubber tyre that was all dried up and 
perished. It could not be done. But, then, 
why should the Churches be moth-eaten and 
dried up and perished ? 

I tell you these were hard, days for me — 
so much that the Great Teacher did and 
said seemed to be misunderstood by the 
religious people. He got into trouble 
over the way we kept Sunda)^ and he got 
into trouble over religious observances and 
his use of the means of grace. He got 
into trouble over the company he kept and 
his disregard of social conventions. He 
got into trouble over the expressions that 
he used in his teaching and in respect of 
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the authority which he assumed. And ii; 
was always with the religious people he got 
into trouble in this way, while all tlic time 
those few of us who were his intimates knew 
him to be the only really religious person 
we had ever met. 

Things came to a head when he deliber- 
ately denied the right of tradition to control 
his practice and that of his followers. This hit 
almost everyone in some way or other. The 
more Catholic-minded, of course, were furious 
but not more so, I think, than the Protestant- 
minded when the latter discovered that he 
included in his conception of tradition 
those that were set up b)'' their ancestors at 
the times of the Reformation and the 
Evangelical revival, just as much as those 
that dated from pre-Reformation times. 
Sometimes the Master discovered religious 
people deliberately refusing to do obviously 
good actions, just because they could not 
use those magic words “ tradition ” or 
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“ precedent ” about them. It was then that 
he became really angry. I remember his 
scorn on one such occasion, when men, 
resting on tradition and precedent, had 
doubted the lawfulness of a certain action 
they Icnew he was contemplating; “A 
religious man according to you,” he said, 
“ must not do good or save life unless he 
can first find and cite some tradition upon 
which he can base his action. What you 
need to do is to create some new prece- 
dents and form some new traditions.” 

From this time onwards many of the 
churches and chapels began again to be 
closed to him, as they had been for other 
reasons at the outset of his ministry, and 
it is from this time that I should date the 
waning of such popularity as he had 
achieved among church-going folk, though 
he now became more popular then ever 
among such of the simpler elements in the 
population as were out of touch with the 
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Churches. And there was another fact thai 
emerged at this point in his mission which 
seemed to me very sinister. The more 
bigoted and fanatical of his enemies among 
religions people began secretly to ally them- 
selves with unscrupulous elements in the 
Press and in public life, in order to think 
out ways and means whereby the Great 
Teacher might be silenced. 

Naturally the kind of person who had 
been willing to silence or to condone the 
silencing of Zecherson was not likely to 
be backward in helj^ing somebody else 
in their effort to silence the Great Teacher, 
provided it could be done circumspectly. 
Bigotry is never particularly scrupulous 
about either its allies or its weapons. 
There were signs that the bright early period 
of the mission was beginning to come to 
an end. The clouds were gathering. 

This growing hostility of religious people 
and this dangerous alliance that I have just 
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mentioned, coupled with the impossibility 
of liis getting serious opportunity to deliver 
his spiritual message when all that the 
crowds wanted was healing of the body or 
the witnessing of such healing, led the Great 
Teacher now for the most part to leave the 
towns and go to the villages. He hoped 
that in this way he would escape the attention 
of his enemies and at least something of a 
kind of publicity that was doing his cause 
great harm. I remember well what a failure 
our first attempt was. We went to a tiny 
village a little way up the coast, expecting 
there, at any rate, to get away from the 
crowds, but they came from all over the 
place, just as they had done in the case 
of Zecherson. For a time it seemed as 
though the healing ministry with all its 
attendant difficulties and dangers was des- 
tined to start all over again. I remember 
the crowds positively hemming him in on 
this occasion, so that in order to teach them 
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he had to get into a, small boat and speak 
to them from it while the surf (it was 
fortunately a calm day) was breaking around 
it. Again and again he begged those whom 
he healed not to make it known, Lnit all to 
no effect, and in the end tlierc was .tK)thing 
for it but to escape to the mountains,, and 
this we did. 

Do you know the Arans in Merioneth ? 
There are still places in the Arans where it 
is not impossible to find a retreat. We 
found one there; and, for some time, only 
those joined our party whom the master 
actually sent for. It was then that he 
selected twelve of us to be his special 
companions and disciples. And he began 
to prepare us to undertake the proclamation 
of his message, extend his work and influence 
and even eventually to share some of his 
authority. We were a strange group of 
men. There was myself (wht)m, by the 
way, he nicknamed “ Old Rock ”), and my 
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fiiends James and John, whom he nick- 
named “ The Thunderers,” and then there 
was my brother Andrew, and Philip, 
Matthew and Thomas and four other 
Welshmen, of whom one, whose name was 
Simon, like mine, was so violent a Welsh 
nationalist that he refused to speak publicly 
in the English language (he got over that a 
bit after he joined our company), and then 
finally there was one other, who came from 
over the Border. I am afraid it may have 
been for that reason that we were rather 
inclined to leave this one out of things. 
Nor do I think the rest of us can altogether 
divest ourselves of responsibility in thus 
contributing to the disaster which overtook 
him, I shall speak of him again, for he 
turned out to be a traitor. 

Only once during this time did the Master 
leave the mountain-side and go into a town, 
and tliat was when we visited Pont Aderyn, 
where he and we had many friends. His 
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ffiencls did not on this occasion, however, 
appreciate his coming. Not because they 
did not as usual rejoice in his presence, but 
because they feared for him. There was, it 
appeared, an important religious cotivenrion 
going on there at the time and many religious 
leaders were there, some of whom were 
known to be inimical to the Great 'feacber. 

As a matter of fact, when we got to the 
house where he had arranged to stay, the 
crowd began at once to gather. There 
was little doubt but that his enemies would 
hear of his presence, so wishing to avoid 
a scene, his friends gave out that be had had 
a nervous breakdown and needed complete 
rest. They then tried to get him to go 
away, but he would not go. They were 
so concerned for his welfare, however, that 
privately they sent over to Cartref, his 
native town, for his mother and his brothers, 
to come and try to prevail on him to give up 
his mission for the time being. His enemies , 
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of coui'se, did hear he was in the place and 
at their meetings they publicly attacked 
him. Whether he was mad (as they implied 
that his friends believed) or sane, they said 
they did not know, but they did know that 
he was certainly bad and that his influence, 
even on those whose physical and mental 
illness he cured, was of the Devil. 

The Great Teacher asked some of these 
critics to come and see him, and more out of 
curiosity than anything else, they came. He 
tried quite simply to reason with them. I 
remember some of the words he used.. They 
accused him of deliberate wickedness in the 
exercise of his powers. But he made them 
admit — as how could they do otherwise ? — 
the actual good results of his actions, and he 
pointed out to them quite simply how im- 
possible it was for what was bad to pro- 
duce the wholly good. “ If I was a bad 
man,” said the Master, “I should want 
to achieve bad results. You have seen me 
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dlive the Devil out of men. It sutely is 
not the task of a devilish man to dtive the 
devilish instincts out of othefs.” And then 
he became very gtave as he spoke to thetn 
of the real character of their sin. Out of 
sheer malice and jealousy and envy and 
narrow-mindedness they had called bad 
what in their heart of hearts they knew to 
be good. In order to do harm to a good 
man they had with absolute deliberation 
tried to make appear evil what they them- 
selves Imew was not evil. That kind of 
action, said the Master, if pursued far- 
enough, must lead to a condition of evil 
on their part that was simply beyond 
redemption. If they went on deliberately 
attributing to the Devil what they really 
Imew to be a work of the Holy Spirit of 
God they must end by putting themselves 
outside the pale of redemption. It was not 
that God could not redeem. It was that 
for them God’s redemption itself became 
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the Devil’s work and the Devil’s work 
was for them God’s redemption. 

This, however, made his enemies more 
furiously angry than ever, and their voices 
were loud in protest. It was just at this 
time that his mother and his brothers 
arrived, and of course they, being very 
simple religious folk, were dreadfully upset 
at this antagonism of the religious leaders. 
A message was sent in to the Master to say 
that they were outside and were asking for 
him, but he would not immediately leave 
the place where he was. “ If I am to per- 
form my mission,” he said, “ I must treat 
anybody who is trying to discover and to 
do the will of God with the same reverence 
and esteem as I should treat my mother and 
my sister and my brother. Faced as so many 
of my hearers are with this conflict of evidence 
concerning the good and the beautiful and 
the true, I must not leave them in the lurch. 
T must be at their disposal as long as they 
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need me. Please ask my motbei: and the 
others to wait until this discussion is over. 
I will Idc with them as soon as possible.” 

It seemed to me that it was this desire 
not to leave in the lurch those whom he had 
already influenced, which determined him 
now, in spite of the growing antagonism 
of some of the religious people, once again 
openly to continue his mission wherever the 
public would give bim a hearing; but 
there were doirbtless other reasons, one of 
which was certainly bis desire to train in 
practical ways those of us wbo had become 
his disciples. I have spoken before of his 
authority as a teacher. I have not said 
much about his method. Never once did 
he give us or, so far as I know, any of his 
hearers a body of doctrine, nor did lie lay 
down any laws for our guidance, nor did 
he do our thinking for us and give us the 
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tesults which we were just calmly and 
unquestioningly to accept. On the con- 
trary, the method that he most commonly 
used was selected by him, as he himself once 
told us, in order to force people to think for 
themselves and to prevent in them a kind 
of belief which, being mere credulity, was 
calculated to lead to a sort of fetishism, an 
affair of the emotions having little relation to 
the intellect. He obviously feared the results 
of the teaching methods of many of the 
religious leaders of his day. Seldom if ever 
has a great religious leader been so careful 
of his teaching method as was he. That 
is why we called him the Great Teacher. 
It constantly amazed us how little, on the 
whole, he whose own devotional life was 
rooted in the Scriptures appealed to the 
actual words of Holy Scripture in reinforce- 
ment of his teaching. He seemed to be. 
afraid of people relying on the letter rather 
than the spirit. Still more remarkable was. 
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his absence of reference to what miglit be 
described as normal ecclesiastical iisa;>c and 
aid to worship. He did not dispense with 
such things ; on the contrary, he to<-)]v them 
more or less for granted and used diem for 
his own ends, much as a man takes his food 
day by day. 

I'he average man, if his digestion is in 
order, is not always wondering what new 
thing he can find to eat. Usually, and 
as regards the basic part of his food, 
he eats what other people cat and what 
centuries of tradition suggest that he 
should eat. The general diet of ordinary 
people from age to age changes only very 
slowly. So it is normally with ecclesiastical 
usage and aids to worship. The Master 
seldom or never preached about such things, 
though they were the subject mattcj: of 
many of the sermons, addresses, writings 
and debates of those of his enemies who 
were religious leaders; and as for the rc- 
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ligious papers of the day, they were just full 
of problems of ecclesiastical usage and so 
forth. I can only say that as a subject for 
debate these things did not seem to interest 
him. The only side of this question that 
he ever touched upon was that which 
related to its inwardness. What mattered 
for him was its sincerity, and (what seems 
to me very important) sincerity for him 
was always a matter of the intellect and will 
as well as the emotions. 

The point I want to emphasise now is 
that his use of the parabolic method in his 
teaching was not just casual. It was not 
something which he used because he was 
good at telling a story, but a method very 
deliberately chosen and used in order to 
prevent people becoming his followers with- 
out thought and real understanding of the 
inwardness of his message. He never aimed 
at getting large numbers of adherents, let 
alone disciples. He deliberately tried to 
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prevent the shallow acceptance on the pnit 
of his hearers of ideas they did not coiti- 
prehend and rules of life the real implications 
of which they had never attempted to 
understand. 

Take the occasion 1 have just mentioned, 
when he taught the people from a boat. 
The illustrations that he used then, I 
remember, dealt with the subject of seed- 
time and harvest. Very appropriate they 
were for the part of Wales where he was 
preaching, where so many of the people 
are with great difficulty farming small areas 
of land. Illustrations of this kind arc, 
of course, familiar, but their application 
to religion he did not himself make. He 
left his hearers to undertake that task 
for themselves. — The Sower was sowing 
and the process was somewhat hapha 2 :ard, 
and some of the seed fell on the side of 
a road that crossed the field and the birds 
got it ; and some of it fell on ground 
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which looked all right but was shallow 
because thefe was rock just beneath the 
suiflicc and, of course, although the seed 
germinated, it came to nothing. And 
some of it fell among the thistles which 
were growing in parts of the ground 
and which no farmer could be expected 
entirely to eliminate, for you cannot hand- 
pick a ploughe-d field. Well, this seed 
also germinated, but ultimately it got choked 
by the thistles. And still other seed fell on 
deep rich earth, but even it varied greatly 
in the harvest it gave. You see, harvest 
depends on so many factors. And having- 
described this scene in some detail he said 
to his hearers : “ Now that is all I am going 
to say about it. Its meaning you must think 
out for yourselves. You have heard the 
story with the physical apparatus of hearing 
that the good God has given you. I wonder 
have you also heard it with your mind and 
heart and soul ? That remains to be seen.” 
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As a mattet of fact, it was after he had 
ixsed this parable that he spoke to us of b.is 
teaching method in the way I spoke ab(3ut 
earlier. At the time we wondered wlicther 
it was a good plan preaching like this, the 
people seemed so mystified, and I cannot 
say that we disciples were very bright about 
it. And yet I think that most of them, and 
we too probably, were merely indolent, and 
indolence of mind was always sin to the 
Master. Afterwards he asked us disciples 
questions to see if we had grasped the inner 
meaning of the parable. The message of 
light and life and salvation — the good, the 
beautiful and the true it was — which like 
the seed was scattered here and there to all 
and sundry and in all sorts of ways. So 
often it was snatched away by the forces of 
evil before it got a chance even to germinate. 
Even after germination so often it was 
prematurely doomed by shallowness of 
mind or failure to control emotions or 
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unfavourable environment. Yet some o£ it 
did get a chance to grow and ripen and in 
vatying degree to become in its day pro- 
ductive of yet more of the good, the 
beautiful and the true. We a little de- 
murred at this explanation implying that he 
was sometimes unnecessarily obscure, and 
he then referred us to God’s way of revela- 
tion in the physical world. God means 
men to discover the truth about the world, 
He does not deliberately hide it from men 
in order that they may never make use of 
it. On the contrary, there is nothing which 
God desires to prevent men from discover- 
ing. Everything is in the end to come to 
light, but the good thing when it is dis- 
covered would l)c useless and even cease to 
be good apart from the effort that is made 
in the attempt at its discovery. He made it 
plain there was a converse to this also. 
Nature does not hide her secrets just, so to 
speak, for the fun of playing a game of 
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hide and seek with men. Not must those 
who have discovered truth hide it or just 
play about with it for their own private 
enjoyment. We must let everybody have 
an opportunity of hearing it. Only we 
must always make it absolutely clear that 
hearing is not just a mechanical sort of 
thing — it is an art which has in everyone 
to be trained and developed. The Great 
Teacher seemed to imply that much of the 
irreligion of our age was due to the fact 
that, what with the telephone and the wire- 
less and the “ talkies ” and the rapid means 
of communication, people were listening to 
more mere words than ever before, but were 
hearing far less of the voice of God as it tried 
to speak to them in all that was beautiful 
and good and true. 

“ Be very careful what you hear,” said 
he. “ You have time and opportunity to 
think about and meditate upon and absorb 
and use only a very few of the multitudinous 
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impi-csEions that arc bursting in upon your 
senses. Be selective and be careful as to 
your selection; select those impressions that 
bear thinking about and the thought of 
which will benefit not only yourself but all 
with whom you come in contact. There 
are those who go through the world heed- 
less and superficial, frittering away glorious 
capacities of thought and will and emotion. 
There are those who make selection from 
the multitudinous impressions of their en- 
vironment but make wrong selection and 
fill their minds with the kind of stulf you 
see them reproduce in so much of the 
literature and art of our day. And there 
are still others whose selection and use of 
material from their mental and emotional 
and volitional food are such as to make 
them increase, in a world which desperately 
needs such increase, the things which make 
for righteousness and peace. 

“ All the time you are forming habits— 
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habits of superficiality and frivolousncss, 
habits of selfishness and lustfuincss and 
cafjiai-mindedness, habits of honesty and 
cleanness and beauty and peace atid cliarity. 
People wlio meditate upon the beautiful, 
the good and the true thexnselves become 
beautiful and good and true, and from those 
who do not meditate on such things there 
is taken away even the beauty and the truth 
and the goodness which they have.” 

Often we talked about the new God- 
directed life to which he was calling men. 
He taught us to think of it as an undis- 
covered country of the soul which was at 
our doors, so to speak, and where God ruled, 
not by majestic fiat and all-powerful domin- 
ance, but quite simply in the hearts of men ; 
and we wondered why men did not seem 
to discor'cr it, or perhaps still more why it 
did not seem to discover itself to men. But 
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the Master was quite serene and unnioved 
by this thought. He taught us that its 
discovery was, in point of fact, taking place 
all the time; that the growth of its dominion 
was as imperceptible and as certain as the 
life and growth of good seed in good earth. 
There would certainly be a great harvest 
some day. Its coming would be made up 
of such little imperceptible things that people 
would hardly recognise them until some day 
they saw the results full-grown. When you 
have seen a great oak tree in the forest 
with the birds nesting in it, you have not 
thought of the acorn, which, many many 
years before, dropping down there un- 
noticed, and escaping even the voracity of 
the swine, germinated and grew in silence 
into that great tree. So it was with the 
development of that at present almost un- 
occupied territory of the soul which he 
called the Realm of God. 

I'hus it was he spoke to such as would 
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Jislen, and thus he taught those who were 
teachable. In his actual teaching he dis- 
pensed with rules and regulations and 
catechisms and creeds and commandments. 
Not that he attacked them or in any way 
minimised such use as they inight have; 
on the contrary, he sometimes seemed to 
take for granted that men would know and 
use such things, and occasionally he referred 
to them. I am only telling you what was 
the fact, namely, that in his actual teaching 
he made hardly any use of them and by 
implication he suggested that in our preach- 
ing of his message we should do likewise, 
because you must rcmemlicr that in all this 
he was quite deliberately training us for 
that task. 

In private he expounded to us the mean- 
ing of the figures that he used in a way 
that he did not do to the general public. 
Always he was asking us questions and 
making certain that we were getting at the 
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inwardness of his teaching. All the time 
he was training us. I dare say that in the 
case of many of the things I have subse- 
quently taught in the course of my long life, 
I could not refer you back to any definite 
saying of the Master. I am sure he meant 
that this should be so. As I have pointed 
out, he did not teach us a body of doctrine. 
He taught us how to think the thoughts of 
God after him, and he gave us the example 
of his own teaching as the criterion by 
which we could judge of the validity and 
effectiveness of our own, and he gave us his 
own life as the ideal of all our living. Talk- 
ing of these things brings back to my mind 
something that happened on the very day 
he spoke his message from the boat. After 
he had finished and as he was wishing to 
get away from the people with as little fuss 
as possible, he asked some of us to row him 
across the rather shallow estuary to its other 
side. The test of our party were in other 
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boats. I lemember. well how hot and 
thundery it was. When we were about 
half way across a great thunder cloud beat 
up from the sea and with it a wind which 
in a moment lashed the surface of the 
shallow water, making of it a seething mass 
almost like water on the boil. I can assure 
you it was no joke at all; the water was 
bre akin g over the sides of the boat and 
we were in imminent danger of capsizing. 
The Master, who must have been very tired, 
though he had not shown it before, had in 
the meantime gone off to sleep, and even 
when the storm burst he continued to sleep 
peacefully like a little child. For a moment 
we felt quite angry at his sleeping away 
there while we were fighting to keep the 
boat afloat. We woke him up and peevishly 
said, “Don’t you care whether we are all 
drowned or not?” but almost as we said 
the words we found ourselves simply sub- 
merged in his peace. 1 have not the 
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slightest idea what really happened, but I 
do know that from that moment for us on 
that sheet of water there was a stillness 
which positively enveloped us and a sense 
of unfathomable peace. “ Why are you 
so frightened ? ” he said. “ Have you not 
even yet learned to trust ? Do you really 
think God is going to let His will in regard 
to our life and work be controlled by His 
own winds and waves ? Do you really 
think the forces of nature can flaunt God ? 
To say we were awed is to put it mildly. 
It seemed to us, indeed, as though he him- 
self had in his own person taken command 
of wind and wave, and we were still thinking 
like this when we reached the other side of 
the estuary and disembarked. 

We were now in a very wild bit of country 
where we had never been before, and ahnost 
immediately we had rather a nasty experi- 
ence, for our unexpected arrival in grounds 
that we subsequently discovered were private 
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disturbed a poor demented fellow who had 
religious mania, and who, with a couple of 
male attendants, was living there. He was 
really an inmate of a private asylum, the 
authorities of which kept this place by the 
sea, in order to give a change of air and sur- 
roundings to such of their patients as it 
seemed might benefit thereby. 

I have tried before to give you some 
idea of the Master’s authority and of the 
sense of peace as well as of power that 
seemed to emanate from him. Wc had just 
felt this overwhelmingly in the storm, and wc 
werenowalmostimmcdiately to have another 
exhibition of it. For when the poor de- 
mented man, who upon our sudden arrival 
had become maniacal, caught sight of the 
Master, the mania simply fell off him. It 
was just like a man who is acting another 
character suddenly bccomijig his real self 
agafii. Tn a few minutes, to the vast 
astonishment of bis guardians, he was sitting 
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at the Mastct’s feet as sane as any of us. 
Unfortunately, before this had happened, the 
sound of the poor fellow’s raving when he 
first caught sight of us had terrified a litter of 
pigs that was just on the other side of the 
fence, and they dashed down the cliff, and, 
unable to stay their rush, fell over into the 
sea, and we were quite unable to save them. 
Everybody was fearfully upset, and as we 
clearly were not wanted in this place it 
seemed better to go back again. The poor 
fellow who had been the cause of all the 
trouble was now to all appearance absolutely 
sane and longed at once to attach himself 
to the Master, but, of course, that was 
impossible. If he was really cured, as 
seemed to be the case, all sorts of formalities 
would have to be gone into before he could 
be free. The Master himself and the 
attendants too pointed out to him that it 
was his business now to show all with whom 
he came, in contact that he had regained his 
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mental health ; and agreeing that this was the 
right thing to do, very wistfully he took 
farewell of us and we went Ijaek acres:; the 
estuary. 

I think that of all the days of my associa- 
tion with the Master I can remember, 
this was most full of incident. As soon 
as our boats were seen returning again 
the crowd began once more to gather, and 
the Master had hardly stepped on shore 
before he was confronted by one of the 
religious leaders of the place, who begged 
liim to do what he could for his little 
daughter, who, he said, was dying. The 
Master immediately went off with him, 
but actually on the way he cured a poor 
sick woman. She had been chronically ill 
for years and had indeed spent the greater 
part of the previous twelve years and most 
of her money undergoing one expensive 
treatment after another, and at the end of 
it all was worse rather than better. Some- 
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how or Other, weak though she was, she 
pushed her way througli the crowd until 
she got near enough to touch him. Her 
faiiii. was such that to touch him seemed 
to lier sufficient. That faith of hers cured 
her. I doubt if we should have Imown 
anything about it had not the Master felt 
her presence and realised at once what had 
happened. He told her that it was her com- 
plete faith that had brought about her cure, 
and he gave her his blessing and she departed. 
At this moment someone came along and 
said that it was no use going any further ; 
it was too late, the child was dead. The 
Master, however, did not take the slightest 
notice and told the child’s father not to fear, 
but iristead to continue trusting, and they 
went on. He made the crowd disperse, 
pointin/? out bow harmful the noise they 
made was for a child who was ill, and then 
he and (be father went on into the house. 
James and John and me he allowed to stay 
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with him. For some reason or olhcr tic 
seemed to want us to do so, it was n(.)t mere 
curiosity on our part. 

The home was in terrible trouble. Pcoj^lo 
were weeping uncontrollably, and when lie 
told them that the child was not dead but 
only sleeping some of them became quite 
hysterical. But he calmed them, and taking 
the mother and father and us with him he 
went into the room where the child lay to 
all appearance dead, and lifted her as though 
to draw her out from the gates of death. 
She sat up and got out of bed, and actually 
walked straight over to her mother. T 
thought the poor woman was going to 
collapse with the joy and relief and amaze- 
ment of it all, but the Master turned from 
the child, for the person most in need of 
help in that room then was the mother, and 
put his hand on the poor woman’s shoulder 
and said, “ Now give the child something to 
eat,” and that pulled lier together. He 
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ordered the father and the rest not to tell 
anybody what had happened. I do not 
loiow whether or not they obeyed him in 
this ; I doubt it, but perhaps you can guess 
that after all that had taken place we had in 
any case to get away as soon as we could, 
just as on a previous occasion we had had to 
leave Forth Llanfair. 

This time the Master went straight back 
to his native place and we went with him. It 
was some time since he had been to Cartref ; 
indeed, I do not think he had been there at 
ail since the time when he had settled up 
his affairs there previous to his embarking 
on his mission. We were surprised that he 
had not been there before and imagined that 
for some reason or other he feared that his 
mother’s devotion might be an unsettling 
influence, for it could hardly be otherwise 
than that she and his brothers and sisters 
would urge him to stay at home with them. 
This may have influenced him, but I do not 
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think it did greatly. It was something other 
than this. I think he felt that his home 
town would somehow prejudge him and his 
mission and fail altogether to use the 
spiritual opportunity that his presence would 
aft'ord it. When a man has lived thirty 
years in a place he gets for it a sort of 
affection which makes him sensitive as to 
its reputation . Then, too, his understanding 
of the devious ways of men’s minds made 
him feel that it really was difficult for 
the people of Cartref, who had seen him 
doing the ordinary work of an ordinary 
artisan, to credit him with any powers other 
than those associated with the normal equip- 
ment of men more or less in his position. 
I do not think he wanted to put them to the 
test. You see, it was not as though he was 
a recognised popular religious leader. If he 
had been that, of course, his native place 
would have acclaimed him. They are good 
at that kind of thing in Wales. But he was 
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far from being that : he was, indeed, rather 
a doubtful sort of character. Very many 
religious people were, to say the least, un- 
certain about him. He had a large follow- 
ing, birt not among the people who in 
religious circles mattered. He was said 
to have estraordinaiy healing powers, in- 
deed there seemed little doubt about his 
possession of such; but even in respect 
of these there was something queer and 
uncanny. 

Well, as I say, I think he had expected 
a doubtful welcome, but not quite as bad 
as he got. He was able to preach on the 
Sunday and his fellow citizens were as- 
tounded by his eloquence, but they seemed 
to be more shocked by it than helped by it ; 
as though one whose family connections 
they knew, somehow ought not to be a 
person of this sort. Anyhow they could 
not bring themselves to believe in him. 
That meant that he could not help them, 
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because he never could heal die bodies or 
the souls of people who did not trust 
him. 


After this he began again a sort of village 
mission, going to the little places among the 
hills, chiefly, I think, because he wanted to 
start us followers of his on definite mission 
work of our own, for it was at this time that 
he summoned us all to him and began to 
send us out into the villages, always two of 
us together. Before we went he gave us 
instructions as to the conduct of our mission. 
We were to speak and act, not apologetically, 
but as though we had, what indeed we had, 
a real authority which came from God 
himself to cast out all that was evil and 
unclean. Our sole equipmeirt was to be 
the clothes we stood up in, a ruck-sack 
on our backs, and a walking stick in our 
hands. We were to take with us no money. 
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no food and no books, and we wete not 
to beg. We were just to trust that God 
Vvould move people’s hearts to give us any 
necessary hospitality. If they did not want 
ns, that was their look out, and we were 
to make it quite clear that we had no desire 
to stay and give our message to those who 
did not want to hear it. We were not to 
force ourselves on anyone, nor, where a 
welcome was assured, were we to pick and 
choose our hospitality, but to accept the 
first that was offered and stick to it as long 
as it was available and was needed. 

These rules, I think, sound more rigid and 
ascetic than they really were, for to men as 
hard and vigorous as we were there were 
very few places from which, at a pinch, 
we could not get home in a few hours if 
we wanted to. You must remember that 
we were working in a very restricted area, 
and most, though not all, of us were used 
to a hard, open-air life. The mission, I 
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think, was a distinct success. We preached 
repentance and we saw real penitence. We 
witnessed again and again the victorious 
operation of the power of God against the 
evil that was in the world, and we were not 
altogether without success in such healing 
ministry as we attempted. But the fact that 
now upon the countryside a band of men, 
who were definitely disciples of the Great 
Teacher, were enlarging the scope of his 
work, made quite important people begin to 
take more notice. 

I told you how, before the Great Teacher 
commenced his ministry, Zecherson had been 
silenced. By now he had died as a direct 
result of the injuries that he had received. 
And some of those who had been responsible 
for the attacks upon him were rather worried 
by all that they heard about the blazing- 
purity and utter fearlessness of this new 
teacher. Some of them said that he was 
another and a greater Zecherson ; others, that 
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he was a man of very different type, much 
more akin to the ordinary religious reformer 
of the past and less to be feared than another 
person of the t}rpe of Zecherson. One of 
these who had been drawn into the anti- 
Zecherson movement, and had, indeed, 
become its chief leader, ahnost against his 
will, began to have rather worrying twinges 
of conscience. In some ways this man was 
a pathetic figure. He had been really rather- 
attracted to Zecherson, but the movement 
that Zecherson had created had imperilled 
large financial interests of bis, and particu- 
larly had brought into the open certain 
happenings in his private life which he and 
others were anxious to keep in the dark. 
So pressure was brought to bear upon him 
(very little was needed in the case of a 
sensual weakling such as he was), with the 
result that it was he who in the end really 
let loose the forces that brought that great 
prophet’s work to a close. Also he was, 
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in Spite of his position in the community, a 
curiously ignorant and superstitious man, 
and it is not too much to say that he was 
positively scared by all that he heard of the 
Great Teacher. What effect this had on 
events which subsequently took place I 
do not Imow, but I imagine it was con- 
siderable, so I mention it at this point. 

But to return to my story. We disciples 
felt that we were real missionaries now, and 
it was as such that we returned to the Great 
Teacher after our mission tour was over and 
told him of our doings and of our preaching 
and teaching. To tell you the truth we 
were not a little proud of ourselves and on 
the whole fairly satisfied with our reception 
— you must remember that we had only 
gone to the villages, not to the towns, and 
the kind of reception that we asked for was, 
after all, a very small affair. We had never 
been used to anything great in the way of 
receptions; we had not got big ideas. 
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But we were all rather hungry and tired, 
and he suggested that we should get 
away to a quiet place for refreshment and 
rest, for really in Forth Llanfair we had 
not had time even to eat. As the tide was 
Irigh we went by boat up the estuary to a 
secluded place we Icnew of. But the people 
saw us going ; whether they feared we 
were leaving for several days on another 
mission or not I do not Icnow; but they 
guessed where we were going that evening, 
and travelling by a quicker means of 
transport than we had at our disposal in our 
boats, they were there before us. Franldy 
I was very upset about this. I myself was 
tired and hungry and I knew that the 
Master and the others were too. But how- 
ever much the Master might try to escape 
the people, when he was actually in their 
presence it was only their need, never his 
own of which he thought. “ They are like 
sheep,” he said — “ sheep on the mountams 
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with no sheplieid to cate fot them.” So ne 
at once began to care for them and teach 
them many things. It was an enormous 
crowd and the day was nearly over. Neither 
they nor we had had any food. I doubt 
if we disciples would have thought of 
their need had we not been so hungry 
ourselves. At last we decided to break 
into the Master’s talk and to urge him to 
send them away to get food. This we did. 
Whereupon, turning round to us, quite 
abruptly he said, “You give them food.” 
That seemed, as you might say, almost 
adding insult to injury — there were we who 
had not had even a decent brealcfast that 
morning, and not a bite of food since, and 
no certainty even now where and when 
we were to get any, told to feed this 
great crowd of people. It seemed to us 
for a moment a rather poor kind of 
joke, and then, looking into his face, we 
saw that it was not a joke at all. He 
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was in earnest and we were really to 
do it. 

The member of our company who con- 
trolled our finances, such as they were, said 
that he only had seven or eight pounds on 
him, and even if we could buy food with that 
near at hand it would not go round . ‘ ‘ What 

food have you got ? ” said the Master ; “ go 
and find out.” Well, we succeeded in 
collecting a certain amount of passable food 
of one sort and another. At a pinch, it 
might just have met our own personal needs. 
Then he told us to get the people to sit down 
ill an orderly way so that we could get to 
each of them individually and leave none 
out. When we had done this, he took tliat 
food and looked up to heaven and blessed 
it, then he divided it up and gave the pieces 
to us to give to the people. 

Never have I taken food which strength- 
ened me and satisfied me as did that. All my 
adult life I have made my •Communions 
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tegulaiiy, but my memory is always of this 
one and of one other, of which I will speak 
later. Some people would say, I suppose, 
that it was not a valid Sacrament, for what- 
ever view they might take of the elements 
and of the Great Teacher’s consecration 
of them, we disciples who gave to those 
who received were just plain laymen then, 
whatever we may have become later. But 
certainly no one who experienced what took 
place then would ever think of asking 
whether that sacrament was valid or not. 
In any case, what is validity? That food 
which the Great Teacher had blessed was 
certainly sacramental. The inward and 
spiritual grace which it brought to each 
recipient was something which for the time 
being simply did away with the need of other 
food and the desire for it. Everyone was 
completely satisfied. That food was sacred. 
That is why, I suppose, we were ordered to 
take great care that no crumbs should be 
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lost and that all should be reverently dis- 
posed of. That was the largest Communion 
Service I was ever at. 

There are those still for whom the 
miraculous is something which must be 
spectacular and its greatness is in direct ratio 
to its evident abnormality. Exhibition of 
divine power for them must always be some- 
thing in the nature of a leap from a temple 
pinnacle and the immediate appearance of a 
host of guardian angels. I must not judge 
others, but for me, one of the greatest 
exhibitions of divine intervention in the 
ordinary life of man was that gift of spiritual 
food to those thousands of souls. 

When it was over, the crowd gradually 
dispersed, and as it was getting late the 
Master urged us disciples to get into the boat 
at once and go on ahead of him to a little 
place we knew of on the other side of the 
estuary. It was clear that we should have 
to go immediately if we were to get to 



out destination that night, as the tide was 
going out and it was a long way round by 
land. Moteover, we had the boats with us 
and could not leave them just lying about. 
How he himself purposed to get to us later he 
did not make clear ; we supposed he intended 
to come the long way round by land. In the 
meantime, as we were making what speed we 
could by sea, he was on the mountain-side 
praying. We had a thoroughly bad time of 
it ; in fact, largely through our own stupidity 
we messed it up pretty badly. We lost the 
tide and hung about for hours in conse- 
quence, and even after the tide had turned we 
did not make the place for which we set out, 
as the wind was against us and there was a big 
race of water to contend with; in fact, though 
we did not know it at the time, we were 
driven back almost to the place from which 
we started. It was then that we saw some- 
body moving, as it were, on the water 
towards us. It was at that darkest hour 
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which comes before the dawn, and the sky 
was overcast. 

The walking figure passed us by, moving 
for all the world as I imagined a ghost 
would move. We cried out to it. It was 
very weird and we were all rather scared; 
and then it spoke. It was the Master without 
a doubt. It was his voice ; we would have 
Imown it anywhere. “ Cheer up,” he cried. 
“ Don’t be afraid. It is I.” And he came to 
the boat and guided it into a channel out of 
the wind, or maybe his very presence made 
us forget the wind, I do not know which. 
Here was another amazing experience of his 
intuition of our need, and his capacity to 
meet it. He had that very evening wonder- 
fully fed us and with us a great multitude of 
others, and here were we still doubting him 
when he came to guide us and lead us out of 
new difficulties. What he meant these illus- 
trations of his care and powerful aid to teach 
us was, I suppose, the capacity of God to 
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meet all man’s legitimate needs. At the time, 
I imagine, they seemed to us to be sheer 
wonder-working and did little more than 
make us excited. We were still, I fear, not 
very different from the crowd that ceaselessly 
surrounded him, and which for the most 
part was only there in order to see what he 
would do next. 

Later we got the boat to land and the 
people clambered about him again. It 
was in the few weeks after this incident that, 
so far as the masses were concerned, his 
popularity, I think, reached its greatest 
height. How he stood the strain of those 
days I really cannot imagine, for he was never 
allowed any respite from his work of healing 
or of teaching; but this was not to last. 
Quite apart from tlie controversies which 
now began to bring tliis time of comparative 
popularity to an end, I doubt if it could 
have lasted. But anyhow we had no 
opportunity of seeing the results of a long 
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continuation of such a mission. For now 
important people in London and in the 
great cities of South Wales and England 
and Scotland began to take a rather sinister 
in ter est in our doings in North Wales . Many 
of them were frankly critical of us, but so 
far as I could understand it their criticism 
did not amount to much more than that we 
were unconventional. It is extraordinary 
how passionately people dislike innovation. 

But there was one group of these critics 
who seemed to the Master a particularly 
dangerous group. You may remember that 
in those days in the religious life of 
England the Churches were themselves 
divided up into various societies and 
fellowships and party organisations of 
one sort and another — apparently the 
Christian Ecclesia itself was not sufficiently 
either a society or a fellowship. Every- 
body who had some particular axe to grind 
or some particular piece of truth or error 


which appealed to him, gatheted to l iimself 
other like spirits and formed one of these 
groups or joined a group already formed. 
Some of these societies doubtless did much 
good, many of them did much harm, and in 
course of time their numbers became so 
large that the whole society movement 
became a real menace to church life in general. 
Some of these little groups were more 
destructive of fellowship than others, and 
among the more destructive and influential 
were some which sought to hamper any 
development of religious life and thought by 
insistence upon adherence to traditions of 
one sort and another. 

I would not have you imagine these 
societies were all of one school of thought. 
They were, however, all alike in this, that 
they desired to prevent any innovation which 
could not be referred back to some tradition 
or other which their members particularly 
cherished. The Master said that there was 
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daiigei- of such people honouring God with 
their lips and not with their hearts, sub- 
stituting man-made rules for God’s Com- 
mandments. He gave examples of how 
some people set “ religious ” rules above 
clear moral demands. For instance, in 
'family relationships, filial piety was some- 
times made to give way to a supposed 
religious demand, when it was itself a 
primary religious demand. And how often 
in an outwardly religious home all the little 
homely virtues were swallowed up in a 
false kind of religious zeal. But most of 
all with these people he denounced the 
almost wilful breaking-up of the fellowship 
of the Church in the interests of some 
religious conviction which they held, a con- 
viction which, even if it were a true one, was 
not ill its importance on the same plane as the 
Christian law of love. 

On one occasion after he had been dealing 
with people of this kind, criticising their 
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endless laws and taboos, he turned found to 
the crowd and spoke about this matter. 
God’s gifts, he said, can never do men harm ; 
it is man’s use of God’s gifts that so often is 
harmful, and later, when we questioned him 
further about this, he drew an illustration 
from the human body, saying that it was 
usually only that which was taken into the 
human body and actually assimilated by it 
that was capable seriously of harming it, or 
for that matter of doing it much good. His 
complaint about so many of the religious 
leaders was that they were talking about 
things that in themselves did not really 
matter, and the worst of it was that they led 
people to think that the Christian Faith 
really laid down that these trivialities were 
of the essence of the Churches’ religion. 
Fasting and ritual, ornament, deportment 
and ceremonial, or the lack of them, were in 
themselves of no moment whatever. It was 
their inner effect upon individuals that 
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mattei-ed ; if they did good, use them ; if 
harm, get rid of them, and remember that 
one man’s food may be another man’s poison. 
But in any case did anyone really believe that 
any of these things was of the slightest im- 
portance in comparison with the ordinary 
religious duties of doing justly and loving 
mercy and walking humbly with God ? 
These surely were the things that mattered, 
yet in our churches to-day, and still more 
in our Church Press, it would appear that 
doing justly and loving mercy and walking 
humbly with God mattered nothing in com- 
parison with the apparently vital question 
as to whether we should or should not fast 
before Communion or tolerate the reserva- 
tion for sick persons of the Blessed Sacrament 
of the body and blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

This kind of thing, said the Great Teacher, 
is religious play-acting. Let us have first 
things first. What matters is the condition 
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of the heart — the condition of the thought 
life. Your problem to-day, said he, is not 
one of prayer-book revision or of rival 
methods of church government. It is now, 
as it always has been and always will be, 
the control of evil thoughts which is your 
problem. Everything bad and good has its 
roots in the thought life, and it is seriously 
harmful to make people spend their lives 
worrying about things which compared with 
the control of their thought life are the 
veriest trivialities. 


By this time antagonism to the Great 
Teacher and his teaching had begun seriously 
to grow, and it seemed to him wise to make 
more strenuous efforts than ever to get away 
from the crowd and to spend the time 
quietly somewhere or other with us. In 
particular, the more secular elements in the 
life of the nation were more openly opposing 
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US now, and as I have told you, thete 
were signs that our religious and secular- 
antagonists were joining forces. Of course, 
all this criticism in influential circles was 
increased by each fresh exhibition of popu- 
larity among the masses. More than ever 
now was his healing ministry a positive 
barrier to the attainment of what the Great 
Teacher wanted, namely, privacy and free- 
dom to develop his ministry along lines 
which he knew would be most productive. 

It was at this time that we attempted to 
escape the crowds by going over to Ireland. 
The attempt was not altogether a failure, but 
it was not as successful as it might have been. 
It was during this journey that an incident 
occurred which set me thinking about racial 
problems in a new way. Looking back, I 
can see how one of the Master’s greatest 
difficulties was our bragging about him and 
his powers. We did this not so much to 
glorify hifh as to glorify ourselves. All 
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that we succeeded in doing was to embartass 
him still furthet, and while he was seeking 
privacy, effectually to prevent him gaining it. 

It was on the boat going over that we got 
into touch with some foreign people. They 
were Parsees from Bombay. (What an 
extraordinary race of people they are! 
When you come to think of it they play 
in the commercial life of the East to-day, 
much the same part as the Phoenicians did 
in the Mediterranean world of ancient times.) 
We bragged to them about the Great Teacher 
and his powers. At the back of our minds, 
I fear, was the desire to emphasise how 
greatly inferior was their religion to ours. 

For myself, at any rate, I must admit that, 
without really knowing it, I was obsessed 
with racialism. These people were to me 
inferior people, and I all but told them so 
openly. Well, the upshot of it all was that 
one of them — a woman — came to the Master 
and begged him to cure her little girl 
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who was mentally afflicted. There is one 
thing, at any rate, that breaks through any 
barrier set by racialism, and that is mother- 
love. She was almost apologetic in asking 
him, and there was something in her manner 
which indicated to him that she was a little 
resentful of the attitude in us which seemed 
to make her apologetic attitude necessary. 
“ So it is a question, is it,” said the Master, 
“ not as to whether I can be prevailed upon 
to exercise my healing ministry at all, but as 
to whether I shall be prepared to do so upon a 
poor little Parsee girl ? That is the question, 
at the back of your mind, is it ? These 
disciples of mine imagine, I suppose, that 
my gifts are a monopoly for their own race, 
and that to share them with races which they 
look upon as inferior is rather scandalous, 
or at any rate rather a waste of time. Well, 
what do you think about this attitude of 
theirs ? ” 

The woman answered in a sentence of 
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such biting irony as I never heard before or 
since and am not likely ever to forget. 
” Children,” she said, “ are allowed to give 
their pet dogs scraps of food, so I dare say 
these childish disciples of yours will not 
mind us Parsees having their leavings, so 
long as they can think of us as pet dogs. 
What matters for me, however, is what 
matters for the pet dog. I want the food, 
if food there is to be had.” 

The Master, so far from being offended 
at her bitter reply, seemed to think it a fitting 
one, and so it was. We had deserved every 
word of it and he evidently intended that we 
should learn a lesson from it. The child 
was healed. 


After this, still seeking privacy, wc took 
a long roundabout journey back to North 
Wales, travelling through much of Ireland. 
It was then at last that the Master got the 
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oppoitunity he had longed for of spending 
time in teaching us. Of course, the healing 
mission still went on; we could not get 
quite away from it. I remember that it was 
about this time that he treated a deaf and 
dumb man, for instance, and effected a 
remarkable cure. 

Returning at length, however, to our old 
haunts in North Wales, we soon found our- 
selves once again the centre of much criti- 
cism. It was, it is true, a different kind of 
criticism to which we were now subjected ; 
and it came from a different set of people. 
It was not so much from the religious 
people as from certain others who were 
interested in social and political reform. 
What these criticisms came to, as far as I 
could make out, was that the Master’s teach- 
ing was, as they said, “ in the air.” What 
they wanted was something practical and 
revolutionary in the way of reform : some 
sign that the Master really meant business 
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such biting itony as I never heard before or 
since and am not likely ever to forget. 
“ Children,” she said, are allowed to give 
their pet dogs scraps of food, so I dare say 
these childish disciples of yours will not 
mind us Parsces having their leavings, so 
long as they can think of us as pet dogs. 
What matters for me, however, is what 
matters for the pet dog. I want the food, 
if food there is to be had.” 

The Master, so far from being offended 
at her bitter reply, seemed to think it a fitting 
one, and so it was. We had deserved every 
word of it and he evidently intended that we 
should learn a lesson from it. The child 
was healed. 


After this, still seeking privacy, we took 
a long roundabout journey back to North 
Wales, travelling through much of Ireland. 
It was then at last that the Master got the 
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opportunity he had longed for of spending 
time in teaching us. Of course, the healing 
mission still went on; we could not get 
quite away from it, I remember that it was 
about this time that he treated a deaf and 
dumb man, for instance, and effected a 
remarkable cure. 

Returning at length, however, to our old 
haunts in North Wales, we soon found our- 
selves once again the centre of much criti- 
cism. It was, it is true, a different kind of 
criticism to which we were now subjected ; 
and it came from a different set of people. 
It was not so much from the religious 
people as from certain others who were 
interested in social and political reform. 
What these criticisms came to, as far as I 
could make out, was that the Master’s teach- 
ing was, as they said, “ in the air.” What 
they Wanted was something practical and 
revolutionary in the way of reform: some 
sign that the Master really meant business 
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instead of all tbis incessant emphasis on the 
things of the spirit. Why did he not get 
down to earth a bit and make things 
happen ? What was wanted was forceful-- 
ness and practical mundane activity. 

These people profoundly depressed the 
Master. They were sincere in their desire 
for reform, but were completely oblivious 
to the fact that no reform was possible 
apart from some change in the mind and 
heart and spirit of men. For them what 
mattered was immediate active intervention. 
For the Master what mattered first was 
right ideals ; and most of all a right 
relationship to God. Granted that men 
were dominated by right ideals and had 
channels open between themselves and God 
along which the power of God could flow 
into their lives, the Master seemed to think 
that right action could, so to speak, be 
allowed to take cate of itself. Fie hated to 
do it, I think, but he felt compelled to pour 
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cold w ater on much of the social and political 
enthusiasm of these people. He told them 
plainly that they were not going to achieve 
very much worth achieving the way they 
were going about it. I am afraid the only 
effect of this was to make them more than 
ever convinced that he was a mere visionary. 
Eventually he left them. There seemed no 
hope of convincing them. 

And now, again travelling by boat, we 
crossed over to the other side of the great 
bay in which Forth Llanfair was situated. 
It took us most of the day to do it. I do not 
think we disciples had realised that instead 
of just crossing the estuary, he was going- 
right across the bay this time. Unfortu- 
nately we forgot to take sufficient food with 
us. We had only a single loaf of bread 
in the boat. Of course we started grum- 
bling about it. Some of us were for going 
back and getting a better supply of food, 
and others were for putting up with it 
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and pushing on as rapidly as possible. 
To hear -us you would think we had not 
had food for weeks and were starving 
men at the last gasp. The Master then 
took our precious loaf of bread in his hands 
and began to use it as a sort of text for a 
soliloquy. 

“ Yeasty stuff this propaganda of those who 
are arrayed against us. It is fast influencing 
men’s minds throughout the country. It 
is clever propaganda and its authors are, 
often quite without reaUsing it, using every 
kind of subtle influence to turn men’s minds 
against us. The fact that they are often 
not in the least conscious that they are doing 
it makes it so much more dangerous. 
Public opinion is being fed with poisonous 
stuff. The Press spreads poison, without 
knowing it, in all sorts of clever ways. 
The religious leaders do it in other ways. 
The politicians and the social reformers do 
likewise. The novelists and the pamphleteers 
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and those who provide recreation for the ‘^l 

jieojdc do the same. Even the school 
teachers, who are as a group more careful 

than most, are in their class teaching too ' g 

feeding the children with this yeasty danger- ' 

ous antagonism towards the only thing that ' ,, 

can save humanity. You hear the same 

thing in the clubs, both those of the rich 

and those of the poor. And all this inces- c 

sant propaganda is acting like leaven, 

leavening the whole community with a \ 

secular view of life that leaves God out.” 

— Then he turned to us. Full well he ' 

knew that we too, God forgive us, were * 

not uninfluenced by all this propaganda, 

“Be careful,” he said, “that you arc not i 

ruined by it too. Do you believe the j 

things I have taught you about fiiith in 

God ? Do you rea//)i believe them ? Have J J 

you faith in God and in His realm or are 

you too in ymur thought reverting to a ‘ .j 

legalism that cannot save, or a ceaseless 



activity that never reaches to the roots 
of any serious problem in the human 
soul ? ” 

We thought, as a matter of fact, that he 
was criticising us because we had complained 
about the poor supply of food we had, and 
in a way, I suppose, he was ; for suddenly 
he said, “ Why are you making all this fuss 
about a little shortage of food? Do you 
not yet realise how unimportant it is ? 
You have seen all that has happened while 
you have been with me. You have heard 
day by day what I have taught you, but 
you have not yet grasped what things are of 
importance and what things are not. Have 
you ever really been in need of food while 
you have been my disciples ? Yes, you 
have ! And then did I not satisfy you with 
a bounty you surely can never forget? You 
have not forgotten it, you say I but the 
thought that leaves God out is so sedulously 
propagated in the world of our day that 
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you arc in danger of leaving Him out. 
Tiiis propaganda even influences men like 
you in spite of all you have seen and heard. 
Beware, especially, two things. One is 
religious unreality — ^mere play-acting, in 
which the individual talks of a relationship 
between the soul and God which he does 
not really possess. The other is a worldly 
activity which deliberately leaves God out. 
These two things between them are ruining 
the world of to-day, and the leaven of 
each of these is already working in your 
lives.” 

By this time we were near the shore on 
the other side of the bay. We landed at a 
small fishing village. I'hc Master intended 
to leave it as quickly as possible and to press 
on into the interior, for this time he was 
determined somehow or other to get right 
away from the crowds so that he might be 
alone with us. Indeed, it turned out that 
he had made very special preparations to 
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this end. But before we had time to leave 
the village an incident occurred which 
might well have made of no avail even 
the careful preparations for the attainment 
of privacy which had been made. 

It was the same old problem. This time 
it was a blind man whom the people brought 
to him. I never solved the problem why 
the Master healed some people and did not 
heal others. I do not think he healed any- 
body merely for the sake of a purely physical 
healing. I do not think he ever thought of 
the physical apart from the spiritual. It 
was the whole personality which he always 
strove to heal. I know he never healed 
anybody as a mere demonstration of super- 
natural power, for he looked upon that as a 
temptation of the devil 

Have you ever considered one of the 
most extraordinary aspects of the failure of 
the Church all down its history to under- 
stand Jesus Christ ? He looked upon any 
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attempt: to influence people’s minds by the 
exhibition, of the miraculous as a prime 
temptation of the devil. Yet the Church 
has pictured Him ever since as One who, 
so to speak, continually would cast Himself 
down from some temple pinnacle in order 
that His miraculous powers might be mani- 
fested, and so prove His Divinity. 

I can only suppose that, on each occasion 
on which the Great Teacher used his healing 
gifts, he dealt with the individual on his own 
merits, and that circumstances which we can 
sometimes guess at, but can seldom do 
more than guess at, influenced him in each 
case. He healed this blind man, l>ut not 
at once, and not in the village. Instead, 
he took him with us, leaving the village 
and the villagers behind, and he made the 
healing take a considerable time. He dearly 
wanted to get the man right away from the 
village so as to avoid any publicity what- 
ever, and wlicn at last, under the Master’s 
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treatment, the full sight was restored he 
made the man promise to go straight home 
and not go through the village on his way 
there. And on this very rare occasion this 
healed man, I suppose, did as he was told, 
for we were left to ourselves, and the next 
several days we wandered about practically 
unmolested among the tiny villages of a part 
of Wales which at this time of the year was 
as far removed from the life of the outside 
world as is any part of Britain. 

As we wandered about from place to ' 
place, he taught us and asked us questions. 
It was then, for the first time, that he seemed 
interested in people’s opinions of him. He 
asked us what those with whom we came in 
contact really thought about him. For the 
most part he knew quite well; the nature 
of their antagonism revealed that clearly 
enough, and still more did men’s indiffer- 
ence. For although great crowds incessantly 
followed him, they were as nothing to the 
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multitudes who ignored him. We disciples, 
I fear, cared little for these masses of the 
people, who wete outside his influence. 
We were content with the crowds he already 
attracted, and we were glad to tell him what 
we had overheard some of them saying. 
Some people we told him looked upon him 
as another Zecherson, others thought of him 
as a modern version of a sort of Old Testa- 
ment prophet like Elijah or perhaps one of 
the other rather less politically-minded ones. 
And then he asked us who i7>e thought he was. 
Then it was there came my great moment of 
revelation. It burst on me like a flash — 
Jesus the Christ had come to earth again 
AND THIS WAS HE. 


You ask me what I did when this tremen- 
dous fact came home to me. It is hard for me 
to tell you. It was one of the most humili- 
ating episodes in my life. The moment I had 
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made this declaration he began to speak to 
us of the future in an entirely new way. He 
told us that much the same things were 
going to happen as happened once before in 
history when God in human flesh came unto 
His own and His own received Him not. 
That, said he, was what happened when the 
Christ came to the old Israel of God, that 
is what is happening now that he comes 
again to the new Israel of God — his Church. 
Again it will be a story of suffering and 
rejection and death, and again he will not 
be holden of death. He will arise. The 
Christ is indestructible. He spoke with the 
greatest certainty about it. 

Then it was that I had my humiliating 
experience, and I deserved it every bit. I 
do not want to try to excuse myself. I 
never had really grasped the fact that the 
Christ never would use his supernatural 
en^'-'-i his own ends. All through its 
f^ .sT have said, the Church has been 
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Speaking of liim as though he did and would. 
I was no wotse than the others, except that 
I must needs go and talk heedlessly about 
things I had never understood and never 
seriously thought about. But I want to 
repeat that the Church has been constantly 
making my mistake all down the centuries. 
Most people still, as I did then, think of 
Jesus Christ as a sort of wonder-worker 
proving his Divinity by his wonder-working; 
when as a matter of fact, he told mankind 
as clearly as it ever could be told that such 
wonder-working to prove Divinity was of 
all temptations the one which God incarnate 
must withstand. But then try and under- 
stand the emotional reaction that led me on 
to my blundering interruption. Think of 
the tremendous fact that had just swept 
over me. This was Jesus the Christ, the 
Risen Ascended I.ord come Irack again to 
judge the world. SuHer! Why should he 
permit his own suffering ? Rejection ! Why 
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should he not smash opposition ? Death ! 
The thing is unthinkable. Resutrection ! 
•Why, he is risen, and it is in his risen power 
he is among us. I was walking alone with 
him at the time, but he waited until the 
others came up before he told me what he 
thought of me. He loiew the others thought 
much as I did and ought therefore in some 
measure to be associated with me in my 
condemnation. 

“ Rockwell,” he said, “ I have been 
through this kind of thing once before. It 
was in the Black Mountains just before 
I began my ministry. It was the devil 
tempting me then, and it is the devil tempt- 
ing me now. The devil in you, Rockwell. 
Leave me 1 Your thoughts are still the 
thoughts of unregenerate man. Even now 
God has gained no real hold upon you. 
You are carnal, not spiritual.” 

Even then I did not really understand 
him. All I Icnew was that somehow’' I had 
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failed, him. I, who but a moment ago was 
in die seventh heaven because it had been 
given to me to recognise him for what he 
was, was now in the deepest hell of self- 
condemnation, liecause die spiritual illumin- 
ation wliicli had enabled me to recognise 
him was not suflicient to make me under- 
stand him and his mission. 


From this time onwards we noticed a 
subtle change in the Master. .Indeed how 
could it be otherwise now that we knew his 
secret ? 

It was as though he were making a last 
attempt to win men to his .side. I felt a 
change also in his attitude to us. Instead 
of avoiding die crowd, lie now invited 
people to come and listen to him, lie had 
us with liini on such occasions, not, as 
it seemed to me, as specially privileged 
listeners who were being trained to assist 
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him latet on, but as actual patttiets with 
him in an ehtetptise which was, so to speak, 
in full swing. And now openly he called 
for volunteers to follow him and submit to 
his leadership — yet how rigorous were the 
demands he made on those who should con- 
template submission to that leadership ! 
Complete selflessness — ^not just occasional 
acts of self-denial. It was their whole self 
he was asking of them. Following with 
him to degradation and death if God so 
willed, for such a death for the body might 
quite well be the price of life for the soul. 
Self-seeking was the surest way to the death 
of the soul. The casting out of self in 
pursuit of his aims and in the spreading of 
his good news about God and his kingdom — 
this was to achieve life and to fulfil one’s 
real destiny. Here were men everywhere 
slaving to gain riches and prestige and 
power and pleasure; straining every nerve 
to get yet more of this world’s goods and 
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this world’s gifts. And when they got 
these things, what use were they? His 
foilowcts must renounce the world, not as 
the ascetic did, but as he had done. They 
must dominate the world, not let the world 
dominate them. World-domination was an 
activity of the spirit. And then he made 
the most tremendous claim that men would 
be judged — indeed were now being judged 
— by their attitude to himself. 

In his expression of this claim he cut deep 
down and exposed the source of so much of 
our failure. 

We were ashamed of him, he said. We 
demurred — ashamed of the nrost priceless, 
the most altogether lovely person the world 
had ever seen. Yes, ashamed of him. We 
were cowards, that was it. I was a coward. 
Yes, and so I was, God forgive me, I won’t 
deny it ; you shall hear more of my cowardice 
yet as I go on with my story. So much had 
we all been influenced by the secularity of 
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the age in which we lived that almost un- 
consciously we submitted ourselves to its 
judgments and allowed ourselves to judge 
ourselves by its standards. You see in the 
eyes of the world the Great Teacher was 
either “ a religious ” or “ a fanatic ” or “ a 
pious fraud,” or “ a simpleton,” at any rate 
“ a back number ” — all his followers were 
tarred with one or other of those brushes, 
and we did not like it. 

Forgive me putting it so brutally, but it 
is true. Men were ashamed of him and of 
his words. In the midst of our modern 
secular civilisation, to be an associate of such 
an one as he and in ordinary conversation 
to use words such as he used, singled a man 
out, marked him off in the eyes of the world 
as a peculiar and even a slightly unpleasant 
being. It more or less barred him from 
the normal groups and divisions of human 
society in the modern world, .And men 
would not pay this price. Half the time 
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wc would not and did not pay that price. 
I did not pay that pricc—you demur at 
tirat— yon wait till you have heard my 
story. 

“ Well,” said the Master, you must face 
up to il. liithcr the world is going to 
be asliamcd of you or I am. You must 
choose. Only in choosing remember this,” 
— and here openly he made this positively 
stupendous claim. “ My judgment is ‘ the 
last judgment.’ It is the judgment of 
Heaven itself.” 

It was on this occasion that he made a 
prophecy in regard to myself and i:hose who 
started with me this work out here in the 
mission -field. Naturally ] had no inkling 
of its significance at the time. I liavc often 
thouglit of it since. Speaking to the crowd 
and pointing to us fidlowcrs of ids he said : 
“The Realm of Clod (rf which I so often 
speak seems l ( > some of you very far off. But 
there arc some of my followers here who 
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before they die are gomg to see it cc^mc 'witii 
power.” To think that after all my wilful- 
ness and failure he should let me see it come 
as he has — the Kingdom of God — coming 
in power, that is what we are seeing out 
here — to think that I have lived to see l;hat ! 


I have told you of the subtle change that 
came over the Master’s relations with us, 
and especially I think over his relations with 
John and James and me after we had 
realised who he really was. This change 
was most apparent in his desire that we 
should share in his more intimate religious 
life; and about a week after the events I 
have narrated above it was exemplified by 
an extraordinary experience we had in his 
presence while at prayer. He had taken us 
three with him away from the others and 
from the crowd and had led the way up 
a certain mountain that was near-by. I 
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remember tbmkiii!-*- at the time what an 
ideal place it was fo,t solitude. It was quite 
an easy climl.-) when you knew the way, but 
if you did n(»t know tlvat one way there was 
no other possible way up. At the top a 
curious foiiTiation in the rock had made a 
natural shelter from the wind and. rain, I 
remembet at the time thinking of Elijah, It 
was just such a place as I pictured for him. 
You remember the passage ? — “ And behold 
the Lord passed by and a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains and break in pieces 
the rocks before the Lord. But the Lord 
was not in the wind ; and after the wind 
an earthquake; but the I.ord was not in 
the earthquake ; and after the earthquake a 
fire ; but the Lord was not in the fire : and 
after the fire a still, small voice,” . . . 
Clearly the Master had often been there 
before, though we had not, and there for 
the first time we saw him alone with God ; 
and yet not alone, because to our amazed 
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sight it seemed as though the whole com- 
pany of heaven was with him there, and that 
in his converse with heaven the great ones 
who had passed on before were somehow 
able to share. 

People will say, I know, that such things 
do not happen now, and that this ex- 
perience of ours was just the product of a 
heated imagination. The funny thing is 
that people nowadays seem to think that 
they explain things when they label them. 
You do not explain what has happened 
when you call a work of art the product of 
an artist’s genius. It is all part of this silly 
modern way of looking at things apart from 
God, leaving out of account the one factor 
that is so overwhelmingly great that the 
other factors beside it are almost unimpor- 
tant. But explain it as they may, we saw 
the Great Master so transfigured as he 
communed with God that it seemed to us 
that heaven was about his path. “ What do 
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you luean by heaven ? ” you say. I am sure 
1 do not know unless that was it. 

You can refuse to credit my experience 
or you can accept it, but if you accept it you 
must remember that it is my experience, not 
yours, and you must let me describe it in 
my own way. I knew that I had seen for 
myself something not very dissimilar to 
that which Zecherson had been allowed to 
sec on an earlier occasion ; something which 
was the manifestation of a relationship 
existing between God and him whom we 
called the Great Teacher altogether different 
from anything that normally existed be- 
tween a man and God. We were stupefied 
by what we saw. I know I blurted out 
some nonsense about erecting a shrine up 
there as though to celebrate an event and 
localise infinity. I had a kind of feeling that 
I had to say something, 1 was like that when 
greatly moved. What would reduce other 
men to a merciful silence or passivity used 
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often to lead me to excesses of speech and 
action, and I was just going to say or do some- 
thing else which I am sure would have been 
equally stupid when the vision passed away. 
And there on the top of a mountain in North 
Wales sat j ust four persons, the Great T eacher 
and three of his disciples. Around them as 
far as the eye could reach the clouds and the 
mountains and the lakes and the marvellous 
sea ; and, so far below that its sights and 
sounds were indistinguishable — the haunts 
of men. We turned away from the visions 
of the mountain top and wended our way 
down once again to be with men. 

On the way down he told us to keep what 
we had seen to ourselves until after this 
mission of his on earth had been accom- 
plished and his death should have been, as it 
had been 2000 years before, swallowed up in 
victory. You can perhaps imagiitc how we 
three debated amoitg ourselves how this 
would come about. You ask me whether 
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we had spoken to him about the method of 
his Second Coming. Oh yes 1 We had, and 
on this occasion; and we told him what 
the people who thought they knew all 
about such things said was going to happen 
at the second coming of Christ, And he 
spoke of Zecherson, on whom he said the 
world of our day had wreaked its will. And 
of himself he suggested that once again we 
should see a suffering servant of God who 
would be despised and whom men would 
reject. 

By now we had reached the foot of the 
mountain, and there ahead of us were the 
other disciples and a great crowd of people 
and some of the ministers of religion, and 
there was a lot of arguing and disputing 
going on. 

When the crowd saw the Master they ran 
to him and welcomed him and he asked them 
what all the noise was about. And then one 
of them, who seemed to be the important 
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person and who was very voluble about it 
all, told the Master how he had Inrouglit his 
epileptic son to be treated by the disciples. 
Apparently they had tried their hand at 
liealing him and it had been a coniplcie 
failure. The Master was very upset al^out it. 

I have tried since to understand just what 
it was in the faithlessness of men which 
troubled him so. Take the case of this 
epileptic boy, but don’t think of it as a 
" case.” Think of the pathos of it, think 
of the poor voluble excited hither with the 
heart-break of it all — don’t criticise that 
father. Think of the mother and the brothers 
and the sisters. Think of the boy — with this 
thing hanging over him, with his life in this 
world apparently blighted and ruined, what 
is he going to be able to do with that life ? 

Now bring the Cburch face to face with 
that boy and that boy’s home. What has 
it got to say about it ? What can it do 
about it ? Can it guarantee a cure ? No, 
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it cannot, and let it not pretend that it can. 
Christ C(.)uld not and did not cure everybody ; 
nay, how few he cured. Can it affirm that 
no cure is possible ? No, it cannot so long 
as it still lias any contact with Christ, and 
let it not dare so to do. But what can it 
always do ? It can tell of a God who is like 
Jesus and who cares so desperately that He 
really does suffer with mankind, not merely 
“ sympathising ” with people in the modern 
sense of a word which fashionable use has 
almost emptied of all meaning. And the 
Church can ask for and expect faith in such 
a God. And that kind of a God will not, 
nay cannot, permit suffering to have the last 
word. He is essentially the concjueror of 
disease and death. But only here and there 
(and more often than not for reasons which, 
at any rate at the time, are beyond human 
comprehension), will He interfere with the 
course of disease. Somehow its existence 
seems to be part of the inevitable working 
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out of a purpose — a purpose in the mind of 
a God who is love and whose attitude to 
suffering, as to all else, is like that of jesus. 

Is it wrong for me to see the most high 
God torn with suffering like Jesus was at the 
sight of human pain and sorrow and death 
— longing to go out to the sufferer with Flis 
gifts of healing and life ; yet, except where 
in His wisdom here and there He knows that 
healing will in no wise hinder the largest 
purpose of life, withholding His healing 
powers ? He must not return to the Caper- 
nahums of this world to heal their pain. 
The need of the world will not be met that 
way. It will break His heart, but He must 
go on with His mission. It would not be 
His mission at all unless in His furtherance 
of it His heart broke as He saw the sorrow 
and the suffering and the sin of the world. 
But then that is just what God is like, that 
is what He was like in Jesus of Nazareth. 

It was thus I saw Him revealed in the 
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Great Teacher. And you see it was faith 
in such a God that the Great Teacher asked 
for. It was not that kind of a faith which 
his disciples had asked for or were expecting 
in the father who came to them for his son’s 
healing. And it was not that kind of a faith 
that they got. All the father expected from 
them was a piece of wonder-working. He 
did not expect God’s hand, God’s power, 
God’s intervention, and he did not get it 
through them. 

But now the poor distracted father is in 
the presence of the Great Teacher — the child 
is writhing on the ground held in the grip 
of this awful disease — ^piteous sight — and 
the Great Teacher is in control. With a 
word or two of question he pulls the father 
together, who then blurts out his appeal. 
“ If you can do anything, pity us, and help 
us.” 

“ If you can ? ” reiterated the Master — 
“ Oh, yes 1 cm. Faith makes possible any- 
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thing, but it does not make desirable every- 
thing. Do you believe that whatever I do 
will be for the best ? Even if doing things 
for the best means that I do not heal 
your child ? ” At that the father cried out, 

“ Ah ! yes, I do believe ; even then I would 
believe it was for the best. Oh, help me 
to believe even that.” But the Master did 
exercise his healing power and the child was \ 
cured. 

When all the turmoil created by this 
occurrence was over and we had got back 
to our quarters for the night, those of our 
party who had failed in this healing work 
(and the rest of us too, for that matter, 
because we knew we should have failed had 
we been there), asked the Master for the 
reason of the failure. For here was obviously 
a case where it would seem that the healing 
intervention of the Church should be possible, 
since the healing intervention of the Master 
had been given. What he said was that it 
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was all. a nialter of prayet, and I think 
some of the others thought that it should 
have l^ccn, under those circumstances, then 
a comparatively easy matter; but James 
and John, and I did not. We had seen the 
Master at prayer, and the standard set was 
one that we did not expect ever to reach. 
If it was that kitid of prayer that was 
necessary to produce this kind of healing- 
power, then we knew that any healing we 
could ever hope to mediate would be some- 
thing other and something altogether less 
significant than that we had witnessed as wc 
travelled about with him. 

After this wc went back to our own part 
of North Wales, tramping along by un- 
frequented ways. And as we walked with 
the Master we learnt of hhn. 

Concerning this teaching I may say some- 
thing more later, but I must mention now 
just two things that, as I look back, T think 
I can refer to this period. One was a 
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second -warning that he gave ns that now 
at this second coming his fate would not be 
very dissimilar to that which happened at 
his first coming. We did not believe him. 
In fact, what we thought — though after our 
experience on a previous occasion we did 
not say it — ^was that it was quite ridiculous 
to imagine that after two thousand years of 
activity on the part of the Church, and our 
conditions being what they were in twentieth- 
century Britain, anything like the tragedy that 
happened on Calvary could possibly be re- 
enacted. The other was an incident, part 
of which I should very much like to forget 
and part of whicli I look back to as one of 
the most beautiful memories that I have of 
him. 

We had got back to my home at Forth 
Llanfair when tlris incident took place. We 
had just arrived there. On our way the 
Master had been striding on rather ahead of 
us ; he had seemed to be meditating and to 
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want to be left alone, and so we disciples 
were walking togctliet some way behind him 
and we had been having a bit of an argu- 
ment. We did not think that he had been 
giving- a thought to us, still less that he had 
noticed what we had been doing and heard 
v/hat wc had been saying, but when we got 
to the house he said to us. “What were 
you arguing about on the way here ? ” 
None of us replied. The fact was we had 
been quarrelling over precedence. It will 
perhaps surprise you that we could be thmk- 
ing of such things at such a time, but you 
must remember that we really believed that 
the Great Teacher’s mission was in the end 
going to be a success, and by success we 
poor fools still meant more or less what 
the world means by success— God knows 
it was in the end a success, but that was 
only because from a worldly point of view 
it was such, a hopeless failure. What wc were 
thinking about was, of course, organisation 



— and, by tbe way, is there any good thing 
which is capable of doing more harm than 
organisation ? 

Well, I won’t relate to you the whole 
ridiculous squabble, but one of us wanted 
to organise in this way and another of us 
had a different idea, and of course the thing 
that really mattered in our miserable petti- 
iress was the position each one of us was 
to have in the organisation. I remember 
that I pointed out that as we now made my 
house our headquarters, it had better still 
remain so, and, of course, as I pointed out 
to the others, with the best will in the 
world, I could hardly divest myself of the 
responsibilities attached to my position as 
the head of the house. By that time we 
were all getting a little snappy and one of 
the others suggested that my relationship to 
our present headquarters might be sufficient 
reason for removing it to another town, 
and so on, and all that the whole ridiculous 
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thing amounted to was, which of us was 
going to have the chance of bossing the 
others ? 

Well, as I have told you, we did not 
answer the Master’s cpestion as to what we 
had been arguing about ; we were ashamed 
to. But he knew all the same, and he then 
proceeded to deal with us, and marvellously 
tenderly he did it, but I don’t believe you 
would ever guess how. 

I haven’t told you much about my little 
home where we had our headquarters. It 
was a real home, you know, not a sort of 
office or hotel masquerading as one. But 
what made it the really popular place — ^which 
in spite of our wrangling it was with our 
party — ^was my little daughter Myfanwy, who 
was three years old. The Master loved 
her and she loved him. At the time of 
this conversation she was as usual flitting 
around from one to the other, for wc 
men were all her slaves. Suddenly the 
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Master called her to him and took her 
up in his arms, and taking no notice of me, 
said to the others, “ Have you seen old Rock 
playing with little Myfanwy ? It’s when he 
forgets himself and merges his own interests 
completely in the interests of this little child, 
and in doing so becomes himself a child, that 
he begins to show elements of greatness. As 
an organiser of campaigns he and his fellow- 
disciples are very unimportant persons. As 
the willing slaves of little Myfanwy he and 
all the rest of you become quite big men. 
It is then that I feel your fellowship so 
glorious a thing — ^why in this you positively 
become God-like.” By this time little 
Myfanwy had settled down in the Master’s 
arms, which incidentally rather disturbed her 
mother, who wanted to put her to bed, but 
the delinquency was overlooked. The Great 
Teacher was a privileged person in our 
house. 

Then I remember John spoke about a 
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ptoblem that had been wotrying some of us. 
We had come across a man who had never 
been in our company who was setting himself 
up to be a follower of the Great Teacher and 
was, as such, so John said, doing quite a good 
piece of work. What was to be done about 
it ? “ Do nothing about it,” said the 
Master. “ Our cause has nothing whatever 
to fear from anybody who preaches my 
Gospel and does the works that I have 
taught you to do. This gift of mine to you 
is one that I wish all the world would take 
and use. The more it is taken and the more 
it is used the better. Are you not worrying 
about organisation again, John ? It was 
that that you were talking about before, 
wasn’t it ? You can easily over-organise 
the preaching of the Gospel and the work of 
casting out all that is devilish in this world. 
Take for granted that anyone who is not 
actually trying to destroy us is one of us, 
whether he is part of our organisation or not 
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Don’t you see that any bit of sympathy or 
kindliness you find anywhere is in some 
degree a preaching of my Gospel and helps 
in the warfare against evil and is rewarded 
by God ? ” And then, looking at little 
Myfanwy, who was sitting wide-eyed and 
unblinking on his knee, he added, “ But far 
better that a man should destroy himself 
utterly than that he should show lack of 
sympathy to or in any way wilfully hurt 
those who trust in God as this little one 
trusts me.” 

And then, as if he noticed that we seemed 
almost shocked at his vehemence, he ex- 
panded what he had said, but still with the 
same deep solemnity. 

“Never minimise the awfulness of sin. 
Treat it always as a disease which, unless 
dealt with drastically, must lead to spiritual 
death. Treat it whenever you find it and 
wherever you find it, like a surgeon treats a 
bit of foulness in the human body. Cut it 
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out. It is youf only hope. The alternative 
is the extension of that foulness throughout 
your whole body and ultimately death. So 
it is with sin. Its treatment is a matter of 
life and death for the spirit of man — and 
don’t make any doubt about it, it is a painful 
process. Remember also that in the treat- 
ment of disease there is such a thing as 
preventive as well as curative medicine. 
And similarly there is a preventive medicine 
of the soul. There are preservatives of the 
soul’s health, and one of the chief of these is 
to live at peace with one another. Has it 
seemed to you that I have almost laughingly 
dealt with the miserable little bickerings 
that you indulged in to-day and with your 
petty desires for position and prestige jind 
power ? WJiy, without realising it, you 
have been indulging in a vice that is 
absolutely gajigrenous in society, and 
especially the Christian society. Look at 
the peace and. innocence of this little child. 
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In yout relations with one another, 1 c t 
peace; peace is one of the greatest factors in 
the preventive medicine of the soul.” And 
with that he handed the little child, whose 
eyes refused any longer to keep open, to 
her mother. But to this day, when I hear 
Christian people quarrelling among them- 
selves, there comes up before my mind this 
picture of the Great Teacher. He is sur- 
rounded by a group of big but stupid men. 
Little Myfanwy is sitting wide-eyed on his 
knee and a mother is hovering around. 
And I remember that what led him to give 
the awful warnings he did to any who should 
do harm to simple trusting souls was a 
squabble among his disciples about which of 
them should be the greatest. 

The next day we left Forth Llanfair. The 
Great Teacher never saw it again. T tliink 
he knew he would not see it again, fie 
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was iiutfied in liis farewells as though he 
feared the heartbreak of them. For there 
were many dear friends of his there, not 
only in my home but in the Churches too, 
where the influence of that loved disciple 
of his who was in the ministry was very 
great. The Master surprised us all when 
he came down in the morning by telling us 
that he was starting at once for England 
and asked us whether we would go with 
him. Of course we went too. 

We had been prepared for a mixed re- 
ception in England, but I for one did not 
anticipate such immediate popularity among 
the common people as in point of fact the 
Master achieved. It was as usual, however, 
an embarrassment rather than an advantage. 
Very soon we found ourselves in an atmo- 
sphere of heckling and criticism. On one 
occasion, I remember, people tried to trip 
the Master up by asking him difficult ques- 
tions about marriage and divorce. His 
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aflswei was quite uncompromising. Mar- 
riage was an institution ordained by God. 
It could not be amiulled by any device of 
man. 

It must have been just about then that he 
spoke to us again about children. I expect 
I remember it because I was feeling the 
separation from my own little child. The 
English mothers did not take long to dis- 
cover that the Master loved children, and as 
for the children, they just crowded around 
him. We thought it was getting rather too 
much of a good thing, so v^e tried to pre- 
vent the mothers bringing them. I am 
not sure that I did not rather resent him 
loving any children other than my little 
Myfanwy. Ele was mightily indignant when 
he found out what we were doing and 
ordered us to stop our interference. There 
is no doubt that the presence of the children 
really helped him. Surrounded with so 
much that was false and unreal and sophis- 
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ticiitcd juid critical, it was clearly a relief for 
him to gel: among the children. Their 
presence created for him something of the 
atmosphere of the Realm of Heaven. It was 
tl le adults ’possession of a certain childlikeness 
which he said was an essential requisite for 
their participation in his spiritual kingdom. 
So often his spirit seemed to be bruised by 
its contact with us sinful men. I think we 
hurt him terribly. It comforted him to 
take the children in his arms and fondle 
them and bless them. 

I recall another incident which happened 
during that journey into England. There 
is a certain type of Englishman who 
by common admission is extraordinarily 
attractive. Not by any means all the boys 
who are turned out of the English public 
schools are God-fearing, clean-living, open- 
faced fellows, courteous and thoughtful of 
others ; but some are, and when you meet 
one it seems to me you have met the finest 
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type of Englishtnaii yet produced. One 
day such an one came to the Master and 
with complete unselfconsciousness and sin- 
cerity and with that entirely engaging but 
quite indefinable manner which the best of 
them have, he asked the Master what he 
ought to do in order to inherit the eternal 
life of the Realm of God. I ought to have 
told you that he was one who had already 
inherited much else in the way of wealth 
and rank and intelligence. Obviously, great 
as this inheritance was, he was not finding 
it satisfying for his soul. The Master asked 
him why he had come to him, and the young 
fellow said because he thought the Master 
was “ a good man.” “ What do you mean 
by good ? ” said the master. “ Do you 
mean something more or less associated 
with what you would call ‘ good form,’ or 
do you mean something essentially God- 
like ? It is rather the former than the latter, 
is it not ? Very attractive but rather nega^ 
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five, isn’t it? You know the Command- 
ments ? Yes. And you have been really 
trying to keep them ever since your child- 
hood ? Yes. And you look like it.” And 
1 could almost hear him say to himself 
{sotio voce), “And isn’t it good to look 
upon,” for I could see he just loved 
this young fellow. And then the Master- 
said an amazing thing ; “ The thing you 
need, my dear fellow, is to go and sell 
everything yoir have, give it all away to the 
poor, and just bank upon heaven, and then 
come and follow me.” And using the kind 
of language his hearer would understand 
he said, “ It is not money as such that I am 
criticising, but this money of yours is, as 
you would put it, ‘ cramping your style.’ 
I am afraid you won’t be able to take it with 
you into the Realm of Heaven,” The 
young fellow went away very distressed. 
] le was immensely wealthy, and he longed to 
follow the Master. 
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Now I am going to find it vciy hard to 
indicate to you not only the happenings of 
this period of our mission in England, but 
still more my feelings and those of my 
companions in regard to them. I will not 
hide the fact from you that for the first 
time we began to be seriously disappointed 
and even a little distrustful of the Master. 
I hate saying it, but I must tell you the truth. 
He seemed to us to be getting a little 
“ cranky.” Take the case of this young 
fellow of whom I have just spoken. It did 
not seem to us to be right that the Master 
should “ choke ” him off in the way he did, 
and just because the man was rich too. 
Money is an uncommonly useful com- 
modity. You can do a lot of good with 
money, and I never saw a person who was 
likelier to do good with Iris money than that 
young fellow. Besides, the Master irsed 
money himself. By no stretch of the 
imagination could you call our little com- 
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paay well-to-do, but we had enough to live 
a life that was quite definitely not what is 
described as ascetic. The Master did not 
seem to make tilings any easier to under- 
stand when turning to us he said: “It 
is very hard for wealthy people to enter the 
Realm of God. It is hard for any one, for 
that matter, but for a rich man it is like 
driving a car through a turnstile.” Mind 
you, I am sure he was laughing at us at the 
time; he was, I believe, positively amused 
at our astonishment at his attitude to wealth, 
and when quite seriously we asked him who 
on earth then could be saved, with a queer 
little smile on his face he said, “ Nobody ! ” 
and then with sudden solemnity he added : 
“ It is just these impossible things that God 
does for men.” 

Then, of course, I must needs butt in 
again with one of my more foolish remarks. 
I was feeling very home-sick and I en- 
larged upon the sacrifice we were all making 
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by leaving home and coming widi him, 
and then the Master made me feel an 
absolute fraud by taking my interpolation 
seriously. " There is not one of you who 
in my service has been called to leave home 
and loved ones who shall not receive even in 
this life something which, if in one sense it 
cannot possibly replace, yet in another 
sense, will be much more than the equi- 
valent of the original sacrifice, as all parties 
concerned will in the end discover. But 
even so, you must expect more sacrifices yet 
— there is persecution ahead. Yes, in this 
life, for those who sacrifice self there are 
undoubted rewards, but it is in the life to 
come that the real reward comes— the 
thing this rich young man craved but 
could not get without paying a price he felt 
he could not pay — Eternal life. And as for 
position and prestige and wealth, these 
things in the end are the least important of 
all, and many that now possess them will be 
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surprised some day to find that in the 
Realm of God position is in direct tatio 
to self-abnegation.” 

My next clear memory is of an incident 
on the London road; the Master striding 
on ahead, we disciples trailing on behind, 
worried and puzzled by his strange detach- 
ment and a sense of impending evil. Sud- 
denly he stopped and waited till we came up 
with him and then began once again to 
give us warning of the disasters that were 
ahead of us. He said we were going straight 
up to London now and that that meant the 
end for him. He must make one last 
attempt to get the leaders of the Church to 
lead the Church to some real revival of 
spiritual life, but that he feared that the 
attempt would not be successful, at any rate, 
not in his lifetime. They would just 
eliminate him from the organised life of the 
Churches. “ This journey of mine,” he 
said, “ will end in mockery and insult and 
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heatt-break and death, but through deatlr, 
as once before in history, to victorious life. 
The way to victory must once again be the 
way of the Cross.” 

Of course we did not believe him, but 
we were profoundly disturbed by it all. 
You must not blame us, I think, too much, 
for not believing him. It seemed so ridicu- 
lous to us that in the twentieth century the 
Great Teacher, whom we believed to be 
nothing less than the Christ come back 
again to judge the world, should once again 
be despised and rejected by men. The 
thing was not possible, and I think it may 
have been with the idea of helping to 
remove these pessimistic notions from the 
Master’s mind that James and John went to 
him and stupidly asked for some kind of 
guarantee as to their own status in any 
successful reconstruction of the Church that 
might emerge, as a result of his work 
in London. “Status!” said the Master. 
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“You do riofc realise what you are asking 
for. Status as sufferers you can have if you 
like; leadership in calamity if you can 
stand it ; precedence as we pass through the 
valley of the shadow of death and the 
waters close over our souls ! I cannot 
promise you the status that you ask. That 
position is for those who most fill up that 
which is lacking in the sufferings of Christ.” 

We others were furious when we heard 
what James and John had been talking 
about, so the Master called us round him 
again and dealt with us much as he did on 
that other occasion when he held my little 
Myfanwy in his arms. He reminded us 
that, in the world, leadership was associated 
with domination, and so it often was in the 
Church in so far as the Church had come to 
terms with the world; but that when the 
Church did at long last gain renewal of 
spiritual life, it would be discovered that the 
greatest men were the greatest servants, and 
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the chief of all was the servant of all. “ For 
I myself have come again to earth,” he said, 
“ not to be served by others, but myself to 
serve others and to give my life to save 
others.” 

For many days now we had seen no 
exhibition of his healing powers, but we 
were soon to witness them again, for at the 
very next town we came to he performed 
another great act or healing, curing a man 
of his blindness. We were overjoyed at 
this, for it seemed to indicate a return to 
normality on the part of the Master. But 
there was much more in it than this, for 
there were certain features in this incident 
which suggested that he intended now to 
force his way into the notice of those who 
really mattered in the religious life of the 
nation. 

One of our chief difficulties had always 
been the indifference of well-to-do people. 
This was hardly to be wondered at because, 
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tip to this time, the gteat teligious leaders 
had been seemingly indifferent to our mis- 
sion, and the so-called upper classes can 
rarely be got to move unless they are led by 
tliose in authority. We had had plenty of 
cdticism in various places from local clergy- 
men and ministers, but this was not surpris- 
ing, since we had been subjected to the 
bitterest antagonism from the leadership of 
certain religious factiofirand societies whose 
propaganda was sedulously spread among 
the rank and file of the ministry. But we 
had never come into contact with the real 
religious leadership of the Churches. Would 
to God we had, for from what I learnt after 
the final tragedy had taken place, I imagine 
we should have received more sympathy 
and co-operation from among them than 
from almost any other class in the com- 
munity. We had the same difficulty with 
other kinds of leadership in the country. 
I have often been asked since how it was 
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thatthe Great Teacher never influenced eidicr 
the political or the industrial and commer- 
cial leadership of the country. My answer 
is that he never came into contact with it. 
He could not get into contact with it. 
This was one of the great failures of our 
mission. I know now that there were 
dozens of political leaders and great business 
men who would have loved the Great Teacher 
had they permitted ttifemselves to know him. 
But until the tragedy of the end, they had 
often not even heard of him, or if they had, 
it was only some vague rumour of a person 
who, as described to them, made no appeal 
to them. Indeed, it seemed that the only 
way of breaking through the barbed-wire 
entanglements which the religious and 
political and industrial leaders of the nation 
had set up around themselves, was by the 
spectacle of some tragedy so devastating 
as to demand their immediate enquiry. 
At any rate, this is what actually happened. 
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You jisk me wliat the Master himself did to 
win the interest of the nation’s leaders. 
Frankly at the time I did not think he did 
enough. It seemed to me he might have 
treated them with more deference, though 
when I ask myself now what I meant by 
this I find it hard to explain, because he 
treated all people with the greatest possible 
deference. What he would not do was to 
“ toady ” to people a^dto resort to “ wire- 
pulling.” To everyone he was just his 
ordinary self. He was not one sort of 
person to the man in the street and another 
sort of person to the leaders. I suppose I 
really wanted him to be another sort of 
person to the leaders, and perhaps the 
leaders wanted him to be another sort of 
person to them : or, what is much more 
likely is that they were so set about with 
protective mechanisms of one sort or another 
that only by becoming “ another sort of 
person ” and resorting to all sorts of wire- 
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pulling, could the Great Teacher have got 
into their presence. I now see that he did 
make what attempts he could to get behind 
their fortifications and force the indifferent 
and the exclusive to listen to him; and 
especially when he was approaching London. 
It was this that we particularly noticed in 
connection with his cure of the blind man, 
of whom I have just been speaking. (As a 
matter of fact this •^s practically the last 
occasion of the exercise of his healing 
powers, but of this, of course, at the time 
we had no inkling.) Normally, as I have 
again and again told you, he exercised his 
healing ministry with as little publicity as 
possible. On this final occasion, however, 
he uirdoubtedly acted as though he desired 
publicity presumably in order that the people 
of London might await his an-ival expect- 
antly. (1 suppose he did not worry about 
the fact that, as a result, when he arrived 
in London the people would expect a healing 
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mission, and that since he was not prepared 
to heal peoples’ bodies in order to gain 
popularity, their welcome would soon turn 
to disappointment and dislike.) He wanted, 
I imagine, to make certain that his entry 
into London would be no hole-and-corner 
aflair. He was determined that at long last 
others, besides the rank and file and his 
persistent antagonistej^^^^^should be forced 
somehow or other ro take some notice of 
his mission. 

We, his disciples, were completely taken 
in by his apparent change of attitude at the 
time of this healing of the blind man and 
of his subsequent entry into London. The 
blind man, I should have told you, made no 
secret of his belief that the Great Teacher 
was none other than the Christ returned to 
earth. And that the Master apparently 
openly accepted this designation, seemed 
another indication to us tliat he was chang- 
ing his plan of campaign, and naturally we 
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inofe pleased when, a few miles outside 
London, he delayed gomg any furtiier until 
liis actual artival could be notified to the 
many sympathisers we had there. This was 
much more satisfactory from our point of 
view than anything we had dared to hope 
for, having regard to the pessimistic mood 
he had seemed to ^u^ lately to be in. We 
had feared all along He would try to slip 
into London unobserved, but it was clear 
now that he had no intention of doing 
this. 

It was certain now that London was to 
know of his arrival, and so it did, and a 
number of Welshmen and others made 
much of his comingi It was indeed a sort 
of triumphal entry. We discovered that 
he had made careful arrangements before- 
hand in regard to this arrival of his. I'lie 
last part of our journey was done by train 
and there was a big crowd at the station 
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to receive him. In fact they hailed him 
as a sort of demagogue. 

The rest of that day of his arrival he spent 
seeing something of the religious life of the 
city. We felt that he was rather pottering 
about doing nothing in particular, instead 
of following up the opportunities afforded 
him by his great welcome. We went out 
into the suburbs at nj^t and stayed with 
some friends of his. Going into tlie city 
again the next day, we passed a shop window, 
the decoration of which suggested the exist- 
ence of food within, and being hungry we 
entered, but there was nobody to serve us. 
“ Hardly the way to do business,” the Master 
observed. “This place will go bankrupt. 
A decorated shop-window is not enough to 
keep a business going.” 

That day, I thought, was still more of a 
failure than even the previous evening had 
been. There was a great religious confer- 
ence in session, and whetlier he had pre- 
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vioiisly been invited to speak or whether he 
just took the opportunity afforded him by 
debate, I do not know. But he did speak ; 
and almost mercilessly he attacked the 
religious life of the great city, lashing with 
his scorn even some of the religious leaders. 

It was one of the most terrible things I 
have ever seen. He accused the Ghurch of 
having come to terj^ with the world and of 
using the methods of "fhe world to further 
its spiritual purposes. One of his chief 
attacks was upon the Churches’ methods of 
raising money. He seemed to think that 
they were often altogether carnal and 
entirely out of place in a religious institu- 
tion. “ Money,” he said, “ should be 
sought as an offering freely given by its 
donors, an inevitable expression, of a desire 
on their part to serve God with all their 
substance and to treat everything they 
possess as ultimately his.” 

He seemed to think that much of the 
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organisation of the Churches for raising 
money was merely worldly and that its 
controllers were going the wrong way to 
work ; that the most obvious thing about the 
Churches to-day was just one huge system 
for dragging money out of people, while 
what they were meant to be, and must be, 
was Houses of Prayer and Fellowships of 
service. It was the whole organisation 
of religion in the ^re^ city that so dis- 
turbed him. It seemed to him so material- 
istic, so secular, so Godless, as though 
the Church had almost lost faith in the 
forces of the Spirit and was now pinning 
her faith to “ big business,” 

He detected this secularisation of the 
Church at every point. It had even accepted 
the world’s Nationalism and Racialism. A 
Church should be a House of Prayer for the 
nations, he said; actually most of the Churches 
were to all intents and purposes organised 
with reference solely to England, and the 
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■universal aspect of their faith and service 
would hardly have occurred to any of 'tliem 
if it had not been that constant pin-pricks 
had been administered by outside organisa- 
tions which had been more or less forced 
to usurp the place of the Church. Religion 
had become selfish through and through, 
and often steeped in luxury — ^which was a 
very different thing from beauty, though 
even beauty under i^rtain circumstances 
might be luxury. How often the praises of 
God did not come from the hearts of wor- 
shippers, but, sometitnes in language that 
was false or meaningless, from the mouths 
of paid choirs, to whom this duty had been 
transferred by people who were too indolent 
to sing or who were not allowed to sing in 
the simple ways which the good God had 
made possible for them. 

How often the prayers to God were not 
prayers at all, the so-called worshippers being 
content to let some minister or clergyman 
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deputise fot them ; and he who deputised, 
perhaps in consequence of the unreality of 
it all, was quite unable, sometimes indeed 
seemed almost unwilling, to gather his flock 
with him at the 'Ihronc of Grace, 

How often the Sacraments were marred 
by the atmosphere of controversy in which 
they were administered and were set up 
and used as the chief barrier to fellowship 
within the Church #f tdf the waving of a 
party flag. How often luxury and tawdri- 
ness had replaced simplicity and beauty. 
The home of the Spirit had become a 
museum of material things. The Houses 
of God had come to be like robbers’ dens. 
They were meant for the common worship 
of the family of God, they had become like 
Masonic lodges hiding their mystic rites 
from what was more often than not an 
uninterested world. 

Birt perhaps his most tremendous indict- 
ment of the Churches was in regard to what 
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their members were pleased unctuoasly to 
describe as “their unhappy divisions.” 
He implied that they did not really care 
whether “ the body of Christ ” was divided 
or not; they had never entered into the 
heart-break of it. Honest convictions he 
was the last person in the world to try to 
destroy or to minimise, but what was so 
often absent in those who held these honest 
convictions which ‘Sivlded Christians to-day 
was a sense of the appalling character of 
the division that had resulted from their 
holding such convictions. A man may 
honestly be convinced that a certain course 
of action is good for him, but when his 
doctor tells him that if he does not give it 
up he has not six months more of life he 
thinks of his earlier conviction in a new 
way. Divisiveness of one kind was paralys- 
ing each individual Church and divisiveness 
of another kind was paralysing the whole 
Church of Christ. It was in the light of 
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this deadly cteeping patalysis of disunion, 
so often associated with envy and jealousy, 
that people must view their religious con- 
victions afresh; and it was here that once 
again he referred to what he had once 
before described as the unforgivable sin. 

Some of the leading men in the confer- 
ence were very angry at the speech and 
started to think out ways and means of 
dealing with him. <%.liey realised that this 
would be a difficult task and they feared 
greatly the effect of his words. They had 
reason, too, for there were not a few in 
the Churches who felt with him, but who 
had never had the courage to say so, or just 
felt it hopeless to make the attempt to do 
anything, and there were some among the 
Churches’ chief leaders who were secretly 
glad to hear such things said, even if they 
had little hope that they would be heeded. 
Such a statement as this last reveals the full 
magnitude of the task the Master had set 
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before him. The Church’s leaders were so 
often almost forcibly imprisoned in their 
own religious system. Many of tViem were 
straining at the bars which held them in, but 
liie bars held firm. Some of them, it is 1 rue, 
rejoiced in their impi'isonmcnt, but many of 
them — ^perhaps most of them — longed for 
freedom. 

Ordinary people were rather surprised 
at the Master’s *den?mciation. Most of 
them did not attend services at any of 
tlic Churches, but they did not like to 
hear them denounced. They liad become 
national institutions. 

As opportunity offered, the Master con- 
tinued this campaign day by dajr, each 
evening going out to the suburbs. I re- 
member the second morning we went up 
to London we passed the shop that had 
disappointed us on the previous day, and 
we found it Ijankrupt and closed, I men- 
tioned this to the Master, rather cxpectiirg 
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him to moralise fuitheT oa the uselessness 
of shop-window religion. Instead he spoke 
alDOut the limitless possibilities of prayer, 
lie was still thinking of the condition of 
the Churches. He did not under-estimate 
the niouiitains of difficulties that lay ahead 
in the attempt to make them Houses of 
God. The only powet that could do it 
.. was believing prayer. But that do it. 
Then he added, “ Ikit you must have for- 
giveness in your heart, too, while you pray, 
for you have yourselves so much need of 
forgiveness.” 

Looking back, I cannot help but dwell 
upon the miracle of his forgiveness of his 
enemies in London. They now began to 
make his life a burden with their incessant 
attacks. They first challenged his right to 
judge of their actions, which he countered 
by telling them that their condoning of the 
death of Zeeherson proved, at any rate, that 
thy had no right to judge. They did not 
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like having their cowardice in respect of 
moral issues such as this that he had raised 
exposed for public gaze. Then he reminded 
them of the parable of the wicked husband- 
men, of God sending the prophets to the 
old Israel of God, and finally sending His 
own son whom they cast out of the vine- 
yard and slew. “What shall the Lord of 
the vineyard do to these wicked husband- 
men ? He will come and destroy them and 
give the vineyard unto others.” "Yes,” 
said the Master, “and why should He not 
do the same with the husbandmen of the 
new Israel of God — ^the Church itself— if 
her husbandmen now fail to give Him the 
fruits of the vineyard ? ” At this they 
became very angry. 

Of course while the crowds still hung on 
his words they could not ignore him, wh ich is 
probably what they would now have preferred 
to do. So they next tried to set the crowds 
against him. To do this they attempted to 



trap him into taking up the unpopular side 
in a political dispute, but this did network; 
indeed it enhanced his reputation among 
such as were capable of appreciating sobriety 
of judgment. The next attack tried to 
ijivolve him in a hair-splitting theological 
argument. One or two of his chief enemies 
being prominent theologians, it occurred 
to them that it would make him look 
rather foolish and iMiderlhine his influence 
if they publicly trapped him in some 
abstruse theological argument, but this 
was an absolute failure. In fact his cross- 
examination of them made them look very 
foolish. 

I hope I have made it clear that not by 
any means all of the religious leaders were 
opposed to him. I remember one especially 
of a very dilFcrcnt sort who asked him ques- 
tions at the close of lhat day. This one was 
really anxious to know just what things, 
among all the multitudinous suggestions 
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that were made about the life and work of 
Christians, were really fundamental. 

The Great Teacher answered. “,l'.x-)ving 
God with all one’s heart and soul and mind 
and strength, and loving one’s neighbour as 
oneself.” The Master had great hopes of 
this man. 

And now again the Master himself, as 
it were, entered the lists ; he told the 
religious leaders, Mio were trying to under- 
mine his influence, that they had been trying 
to reduce Christ himself to the dimensions 
of their own religious attainments. He 
accused them of loving and working for 
prestige and power and position in the 
Church. Others there were, he said, who 
were sheer parasites hoodwinking the old 
women in their congregations, and this 
made him think of the saintliness and self- 
lessness of some of the poor old women in 
the Churches and to compare them with 
some of those who had mote important 
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places on the Church’s subscription lists, 
but whose sense of the stewardship of wealth 
was negligible. 

I have told you all these incidents, which 
are but a fraction of his indictment of the 
Church life of that day, without comment; 
the fact is they came with such a rush, one 
after the other, with utter fearlessness and 
directness. They were like a torrent. From 
the way I have told tiiem ^ou might imagine 
that we disciples were uninfluenced by them. 
On the contrary, we were greatly worried by 
them. However true all that he said might 
be, we could not see what was the use of 
the Great Teacher running foul of influential 
religious people in this way. We thought 
it extraordinarily bad policy. Indeed he 
seemed to us to be very queer during these 
days. 

You can perhaps imagine that we disciples 
coming up from the country were greatly 
impressed by I.ondon. I remember once 
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pointing out to the Mastet the magnificence 
of the buildings, and the huge stones with 
which they were built. One of these stones, 
as I remember it, was at the time being 
raised by an immense crane. The Master 
replied that the world’s idea of bigness was 
all wrong. “ This kind of bigness does not 
last,” he said. “ It has got a time limit and a 
short one. It is only the spiritual that lasts.” 

Later we went^'back. to our garden in 
South London on the ridge overlooking the 
great city. The atmosphere was exception- 
ally clear and the city in all its grandeur lay 
stretched out before us. I remember that 
on this occasion my brother Andrew was 
with James and John and me as we talked 
with the Master. Naturally we reverted 
to the subject of our earlier discussion on 
the impermanence of all this material great- 
ness which London so marvellously ex- 
hibited. Our point was that there was real 
gain to humanity in all this tremendous 
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scientific achievement which modem London 
displayed, and that at any rate what was good 
ill it must have an element of permanence. 
The Master did not deny this, but he seemed 
to think this material good relatively un- 
important. So far as I could understand 
him he implied that as things were, there 
was not enough of the intrinsically good 
in all this material advance to prevent the 
inevitable crash ol»this modern civilisation 
of ours. 

He told us that we were to expect modern 
prophets who would try to teach us other- 
wise and would either most speciously 
insist that we should trust in the solid 
tangible results of material scientific achieve- 
ment rather than in the things of the Spirit, 
or else would try to persuade us that a quiet 
continuance of the Churches’ present life 
and achievement was all that was required. 

And then he spoke about the war and 
all the horror of it, and of Europe arming 
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for another war and the whole of Africa 
and the East being taught by Europe 
and America b)*- word and deed that it 
was material scientific advance that really 
mattered, and that amongst such things, what 
counted most of all were big battalions and 
mechanised armies and control of the air 
and the latest bombs and poison gas, and 
that the next war would be won by 
the nation whose' scientific achievement 
was greatest, “Astonishing,” said he, 
“that nations should desire this kind of 
honour, this kind of prestige, for the so- 
called ‘ greatest nation ’ — that nation that 
wins in the next great war — ^will lose every- 
thing, for in winning she will liave brought 
about the destruction of the foundations of 
a civilisation of which she herself will be 
the coping stone. And the greatest fiill will 
be her own, for she will have the furthest 
to fall.” 

And then suddenly he turned to us : 
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“ Look to youtselves,” he said. He had 
never hesitated to show us again and again 
how he feared the Chutch becoming in- 
creasingly secularised and satished to be so. 
Again and again in history the Church had 
come to terms with the world and had 
chosen to use the weapons of the world to 
gain worldly rather than spiritual ends. 
Often in doing so she had seemed to 
achieve greatness-? but it was a material 
greatness, and it had no permanence. The 
Master then referred to certain happenings 
in the Church of our time which indicated 
that then, as much as or more than ever, 
the Church was relying on the world’s 
weapons of prestige and wealth and pre- 
cedence and material advance. 

“ Yet in spite of all this,” he said, “the 
one hope of the world is still the Church. 
But a renewed regenerated Church it will 
have to be, a Church which, given another 
chance, will at long last take that chance, 
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and show a world, that has become so 
materially great, that it cannot live the real 
and permanent greatness of spiritual achieve- 
ment.” But this renewal of sj^iritual life 
in the Church could only be accomplished 
at great cost to its leaders and its members. 
It would mean setting over against a world 
mobilised for material warfare the spectacle 
of a Church mobilised for world evangelism. 
And this spiritual warfare' of world evangel- 
ism would entail tremendous sacrifices and 
dangers and misunderstandings. But if the 
Church held on, trusting only to die weapons 
of the spirit, eating nothing for the world’s 
methods which rested upon “ clever diplo- 
macy ” or “ material power ” and “ scientific 
achievement ” in the end the Church, would 
win. 

It was about this inevitable victory wo.u 
at awful cost, that the Master then began 
to speak to us using as I remember almost 
the language of ancient apocalyptic, as 
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though the otclinaiy language of evety day 
was not adequate to desctibe the terrifiG 
chatacter of this warfare that must take 
place between the Church and the world. 
In strange and weird words he pictured the 
breakdown throughout the world of long- 
established non-Christian rule in govern- 
ment, in thought and in morals. When- 
ever indeed anything was opposed to the 
direct or indirect 'kifluence of the Christian 
Gospel, in the end it disappeared, and 
“worldly” authority was, everywhere re- 
placed by the authority of Christ. He 
pictured a vast expansion of the Church 
throughout the world and the messengers 
of the Church being sent out far and wide 
to every part of the world and in every 
realm of thought and life to claim and 
capture all for Christ— a great cosmic 
struggle in which the Church just gave to 
God all her resources of prayer and sacrificial 
service and, using only the weapons of the 
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Spirit, flung herself into the hcajl of the 
fight. It was then that I began to get just 
an inkling of the meaning of all that he had 
said to us lately when he foretold the near- 
ness of disaster and death so far as he was 
concerned. Renewal of life in the Church 
would only be purchased at great sacrifice. 
Was the Master himself to be the first 
casualty in that way of Renewal ? The 
thing did not seem possible and I thrust it 
from my mind. 

Afterwards we discovered that on that 
very night some of his bitterest enemies had 
had a private meeting together in the house 
of one of their number to perfect their plans 
for his undoing and to undermine his influ- 
ence and bring it to nought. 

I can see now that the Master himself 
knew that his end was very near. That 
was why he was so wonderfully helped by 
the uncalculating devotion of a woman 
whom he himself had helped spiritually and 
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who seemed to sense as no one else did what 
was passing in his mind at this time. Her 
tlioupht of him and her complete absence 
of any thought of herself must have made 
him feel that all was not in vain. And I 
think it made him feel that there was a 
human as well as a divine hand stretched 
out to him in the dark. It was a visible 
foretaste of the permanent results and world- 
wide influence of his miiftstry in the hearts 
of men and women. And it came to him 
just when he was facing death and apparent 
disaster. That woman’s action he knew had 
eternal and world-wide significance. 

All this time, though of course we did 
not know it, a fellow-disciple of ours was 
in league with our enemies. He attended 
the meeting of theirs which I have mentioned 
before, and was all the time giving them the 
benefit of his special knowledge of the 
Master himself and of his movements. 

It was the Thursday morning when the 
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Spirit, flung herself into the heart of the 
light. It was then that I began to get just 
an inkling of the meaning of all that he had 
said to us lately when he foretold the near- 
ness of disaster and death so far as he was 
concerned. Renewal of life in the Church 
would only be purchased at great sacrifice. 
Was the Master himself to be the first 
casualty in that way of Renewal ? The 
thing did not seern possible and I thrust it 
from my mind. 

Afterwards we discovered that on that 
very night some of his bitterest enemies had 
had a private meeting together In the house 
of one of their number to perfect their plans 
for his undoing and to undermine his influ- 
ence and bring it to nought. 

I can see now that the Master himself 
knew that his end was very near. That 
was why he was so wonderfully helped by 
the uncalculating devotion of a woman 
whom he himself had helped spiritually and 
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who seemed to sense as no one else did what 
was passing in his mind at this time. Het 
thought of him and her complete absence 
of any thought of herself must have made 
him feel, that all was not in vain. And I 
think it made him feel that there was a 
human as well as a divine hand stretched 
out to him in the dark. It was a visible 
foretaste of the permanent results and world- 
wide influence of his mirflstry in the hearts 
of men and women. And it came to him 
just when he was facing death and apparent 
disaster. That woman’s action he knew had 
eternal and world-wide significance. 

All this time, though of course we did 
not know it, a fellow-disciple of ours was 
in league with our enemies. He attended 
the meeting of theirs which I have mentioned 
before, and was all the time giving them the 
benefit of his special knowledge of the 
Master himself and of his movements. 

It was the Thursday morning when the 
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Master told us to go and make arrange- 
ments so that he could have with us a 
special communion service tliat evening. 
He had a friend in South London who had 
a large house on one of the hills that over- 
look the city. In this house was a little 
room set apart as a chapel, and he wanted 
the use of this. We made the arrangements, 
and when the evening came he and all the 
twelve of us disciples arrived there and went 
into the chapel. It was as we knelt there 
that quite calmly he told us that one of 
us who were kneeling with him was in 
league with his enemies. I'o that one, 
who, of course, at the time, was unknown 
to the rest of us, he gave an awful 
warning. 

Then he took the bread and blessed 
and broke it and gave it to us and said, 
“ Think of this as my body. I am going 
away from you, and after I am gone, 
desperately will you need the strength of 
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tny presence. I pledge myself to be with 
you as you break bread thus in memory of 
me.” Afid then lie took the cup and gave 
thanks to God and then passed it round to 
j,iu1 wc all drank of it. “ It is my very 
lilb which now ,1. must pour out for the 
world,” he said. “This is the last time 
that any wine will pass my lips in this IHe. 
When in memory of me in after days you 
pass tliis cup around;;^! pledge myself thrtiugh 
it to pour my very life into your souls.” 
We then, sang a hymn and went out. lie 
and some others of us passetl on into the 
garden below the liousc. “ All of you arc 
going to forsake, me now,” be said. “ No, 
wc are not” said I. “ You can count on 
me anyway, fhiinkly tlo not know whal 
is worrying you, but I shall stanil l.)y you 
through thick aiul thin.” “ No, dear okl 
Rock, you veon’t. In a lew hours’ time 
again atul again you will swear that you 
never knew me.” I jirotcsted that I would 
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do nothing of the soit, and so., fot that 
matte.r, did the others. 

Thete was a little copse at the bhttom of 
the garden. He had evidently been there 
before. He told James and John and 
me to wait on a seat near-by while he 
prayed. He seemed greatly to need onr 
presence — ^and then he became absorbed in 
prayer. We did not kneel with him, we 
could not. His'prayes, if you understand 
me, seemed to us to be in a world apart 
from us. He himself felt this, I think, but 
asked us none the less to remain near at 
hand and try to pray. We heard him pray 
audibly — ^pray that some utter and awful 
bitterness that he sensed was near, might, 
if it were God’s will, be taken from him— - 
we sat down just where we were and wc 
tried to pray but could not, nor did we feel 
we could talk to one another, but we dare 
not leave him. After about an hour we 
dropped off to sleep, 
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The next I knew was that the Master had 
hold of tny shoulders, waki.n!,i; me. ITe 
Kccmed to need me awake l;>c;iide him and 
dcsperatol)', too, lie wanted niy iirayc.T.s, lu.n 
it was, even then, of me more than oi' iiim ■ 
self that lie liiou<'h( ■ -Iiow, without watch- 
ings and ]5rayer on my part, could he sa%'e 
me frojn falling into tlie hitter temptation 
that he saw was so near at: hand? More 
than once that shatterjng nifflit this liappencd, 
and then, as it was just beginning to get: 
light, he got up and quite calmly he saitl, 
“It is all over now. Witness my betrayal. 
I can hear the voice of the trait(,)r: and 
there are otlvcrs with liim : and tlu:y are 
coming: down through (he ngrden.” 7\nd 
there the fellow was, and a numher of 
other people, lie went straiglit up to the 
Master ami put his hand on the Master’!; 
arm (to this hour 1 do not know liow even 
the Master prevetiled himse!)' jVorn shakinp, 
ofl' that hand). 'I'heu the otiters came up. 
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There were among them one oi' two of liis 
chief enemies among the religions leaders, 
but most of them were underlings, and 
there were many Press men. “Why this 
early visit ? ” said the Master. “ Have I 
not been accessible during the week- ? A 
little over-dramatic, is it not ? ” Then with 
a flourish they displayed to him the early 
editions of the papers, and asked him what 
he had to say ab6ut wl^^t was in them ; and 
whether he would come to the Congress, 
where he was down to speak that day ; and 
whether he would take that opportunity to 
reply to the charges made against him ; and 
so on and so forth. 

Of course all of us disciples snatched at 
the papers, and were simply incredulous 
and amazed at what we read there. It was 
astonishing, devastating. The first news- 
paper heading that caught my eyes ran 
something like this : “ False Mnssiah un- 
masked.” “ Church leaders expose religious 
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ftaiid.” “Queer happenings among the 
Welsh mountains.” I cast my eyes through 
it. It was terrible beyond words, and it 
j was the most amazingly clever thing I had 

ever read. The authority for all that was 
said was practically unquestionable: some 
of the most important people in the land 
had, it appeared, themselves urged the 
newspapers to expose this fraud. One of 
his own intimate ^isciplcs who had been 
with him all the time was the authority for 
the incidents cited. (I wondered how much 
; they paid the fellow for good “ copy ” like 

■ that.) 

There it all was, apparently proved up to 
the hilt, and I could see the ordinary English- 
man reading his newspaper that morning. 
The Master’s teaching was made to appear 
a mixture of blasphemy and sedition : there 
were dark hints of something worse : there 
were suggestions concerning his friendships 
with fallen women and moral reprobates and 
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questions as to how the mission haJ been 
financed; jokes about his hmnldc origin 
and the heights to which he aspired; dark 
hints of mental derangement in tlic past 
and possible drug addiction. He was said 
to have queer mpstical seances with his 
disciples, and he was known to have lived a 
rather vagrant life, and by the time the 
newspapers had done with him the Great 
Teacher had not -a shred of reputation left, 
and yet in a sense every word they said was 
founded on some action of his, something- 
like which really happened, or some saying 
of his something like what he really said. 

The thing was simply devilishly clever, 
and it had come out on the. very morning 
of the day he was advertised to speak at the 
Great Congress in the Albert Hall The 
reporters wanted to know whether he would 
still go to the Congress. He said, “Yes.” 

Can you imagine the horror of the. press- 
men’s chattering questionings ! And the 
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opviit oi; the llayliliglit— the clicking of the 
caineias and the i:oar of the motor bicycles 
as theytook their spoils away to the presses 
that were wailing. I'hat clay was an abso- 
l(,uc nightman: to me. Don’t ask me to 
tell you its details. 

He went; to the Congress. He mounted 
the platform. Before permitting him to 
sj:3eak the chairman ejuite naturally asked 
him for an exp]an{i|ion, alid believe me or 
not, it is a fact — he refused to give one. 
Then the audience literally howled at him. 
I was just within one of the doorways. I 
saw what liappened. In the end, when the 
chairman himself accused him in so many 
words of being a Itlasphemous fr;uicl, he did 
just say that i:hcrc was no fraud attd tliat 
God would vindicate him sc mic day. After 
that there was pandemonium, and the police, 
in order to i')tcvent him being mishandled, 
had tcj take dv.irge ol' him. 

It was just before that tliat one of the 
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girls wlio had something or other to do 
with the organisation of the inocting, seeing 
rnc peering through the doorway, said 
audibly to a friend : “ 'I'liere’s one of Ids 
disciples; they have got his jjiciurc' in this 
morning’s Pictorial. Look, here it is,” ant! 
she showed it to me. “ What rot,” I 
said ; “ I never heard of the man before,” 
and I slunk outside, but she followed me 
with that wretched pap^r of hers, and one 
or two of them joined her in baiting me. 
“ This is one of his precious Welsh disciples,” 
she said, and once again I denied it. I had 
had enough of this, and I was just bolting 
when 1 had the bad luck to run up against a 
group of press-men. I'hcy had overheard 
something of my previous interrogation, and 
now one of them caught sight of me — “ Oh, 
yes ; he is one of them,” he said. 1 rounded 
on the fellow in a fury and told him too that 
he was talkmg blathering nonsense and that 
he had better damn well mind bis own 
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!.n.!sinc.:i3, and just then I saw a little batch 
oi; police' scuftyinsr past getting the Mastet 
away, and 1 caiiglit sight of the Master’s face 
and I just broke up. Oh, yes! I told you 
i would prove to yt)u later the depths of 
cowardice to which T could descend. 


At the police station they interrogated 
him, but he would not answer questions, 
and that no note of sordidness might be 
missing they put him in a cell for the night. 

]' don’t remember where I spent that night 
or what 1. did. But there was worse to 
come. Early tlie next morning I was out 
on the streets loitci'ing around, keeping 
somewhct:e near that ]')olice station to which 
they had taken him. I had got the morn- 
ing papers, and the accounts of those of 
them that write up such things were simply 
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shatteting. The whole miss ion vi'as wreck cc 1 
— smashed — ^finished. 1 wandered ini.:c) 
some shop o.i: other — I don’t know where — 
and got some sort of food — I don’t know 
what. I did not know where the othci: 
disciples were, and did not care. 

I wandered out into the streets again. A 
boy was rushing Sown i^he street with an 
early edition of an evening paper, shouting 
and carrying a placard. These were the 
words on the placard : “ Welsh Messiah 

Dead. Two murderers executed,” I got a 
paper. — Stop press news , — He had been 
found <lcad in his cell, and at some gaol or 
other, that morning, two wife-murderers 
had suffered the extreme penalty. It was 
only in the stop press. There were no 
details. 

I came to myself. I walked into that 
police station as though I had bought the 
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{jJiicc — introduced myself as one of the 
XX^clsji Messiah’s most intimate friends and 
heard Xvhat had happened. 

'I'hc details all came out, of course, at the 
inquest. 

They found him in the morning on his 
knees — quite dead. The doctor said it was 
cardiac rupture. Jn non-technical language 
he had died of a broken heart. It was said 
that he had probably been praying all night. 
He had got his Bible open at a place in the 
Gospel of St. Mark, where it tells the parable 
of the wicked husbandmen and faintly 
scribbled across the page (whether that 
night or earlier I know not) were these 
words ; “ Lord of the Vineyard — The Church 
-—Another chanceC 

The coroner in his summing tip read the 
relevant portions of the parable and said 
that the deceased probably thought that the 
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Church was itt danger of failing the Ixual 
of the vineyard even as the old israeJ Oi^ 
God had done, and that this had so wrought 
upon him that he had agonised in prayer 
beyond his physical strength, hoping aitcl 
praying that God might give the Churcii 
another chance to fulfil her obligations. 
I'he strain, he said, had burst his heart. 

In accordance with the medical evidence 
the verdict was*^^ giveft — “ Death from 
natural causes,” but a policeman standing 
beside me said under his breath, “ Natural 
causes be damned — ^unnatural goodness if I 
know anything about it.” 

Outside the court were his mother and 
some of his women friends. 


A rich friend of the Master took charge 
at that point with a complete indifferciice 
to criticism, which reminded me of a certain 
rich young man whom the Master not so 
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long ago liad met and loved — -and we buried 
Mm. 


The women were not with us at the 
burying, but they l<ne\v the place where we 
had kid him, and on Sunday morning very 
early they went to put some flowers on his 
grave. And then they had an extraordinary 
experience. Thei| flowers never decked 
his grave. For as they approached it they 
saw a young man standing on the very spot 
where it seemed to them the grave should 
have been. .He told them not to be worried 
or frightened. “ You are looking,” he 
said, “ for the grave of the Great Teacher 
who died of a broken heart in a prison cell 
last Friday. ,t,Ie has rise,n from the dead. 
Fie is not here. Fie is alive. Fie is alive 
for evermore.” Then simply and pains- 
takingly he tried to make them listen. 

“ This was his grave,” lie said, “ but lie 
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is not here now. He has gone back to 
Notth Wales. You will sec him tiieire if 
you go back tbcfc too. Cjo now a'iid lell 
his disciples of this, and don’t fotgei to 
tell Rockwell.” 

Then tettor gtipped them and they ( unied 
and just rjin out of the cemetery, not 
saying a word about whal had happened 
to anyone whom they met, for they were 
afraid of ... ^ 


Soviething tremendous has happened. 

1 must reach you. ... I have some- 
thing to tell you others . . . James, John, 
Andrew. . . . But oh, 1 am so tired . . . 
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miisit reach you somehow. It isn’t the end 
. . , must reach you somehow. 

It’s ?^unday, 

“ And Mary Magdalene and Mary the 
jnottici: of James and Salome brought spices 
that they might come and anoint him, . . 

What’s that I was saying ? 

“ And very early on the first day of the 
week they came . . . they came to the 
tomb, , . . Whei> the sun was risen . . , 
Sunday. . . . Wlien the sun was risen . . . 

“ Hallo ! what’s up ? ” 

“ Wake up, old man ! ” 

“ Where am I ? ” 

“ Well, strange as it may seem to you, 
you are lying out under the fir trees on the 
mount of Olives. You are at the Jerusalem 
Meeting of the International Missionary 
Council — and I regret to say you have been 
asleep during conference time,— •“ Yes ! 
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and whsit’s this? a Bible 1 open at the 
Gospel of St. Mark.”— 

“ Yes ; I am afraid you must hav£ gone 
to sleep studying your Bible — studying the 
Gospel of St. Mark apparently. — -A good 
preparation for the meeting, I must say ! ” 

" What meeting ? ” 

“ What meeting ! Good gracious me ! 
Why, they are all waiting for you in the hall. 
I have come out to fiivl you. You are 
speaking this morning : on the Home Base of 
Missions.” 

“ The Home Base of Missions . M^y God ! 
The Home Base of Missions.” 

“What’s the matter; have you forgotten 
to prepare an address ? ” 

“ Yes. No. No. I’ve dreamed one. 
My God 1 The Home Base of Missions 1 
Lord of the Vineyard ! TheCfnmij! Ano ther 
chance !” 
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Aiul did those fet in ancient time 

Wailt upon l?nglaiid’s mountains green ? 
And was the Holy Lamb of God 

(3n England’s pleasant pastures seen ? 

And did the Countenance Divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills ? 

And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among those dark Sata«nic mills ? 

Bring me my bow of burning gold I 
Bring me my arrows of desire 1 
Bring me my spear 1 O clouds, tmfold 1 
Bring me my chariot of Fire I 
I will not cease from mental fight. 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand. 

Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 

WroLiAM BnAKE. 
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